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Youth is full of pleasure, 
Age is full of care; 


Youth like summer morn, 





Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare; 
Youth ts wild and age ts tame, 


Youth is nimble, age is lame. 


—SHAKESPEARE 
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The Spirit of the Pioneers 


Decrrty hidden in the heart and life of every patriot and pioneer is a com- 
pelling and fundamental kinship with every other. The month of February 
with its reverent look into the past discloses the fact. The great men and 
women drawn from the silent and imprisoning past by our gratitude and affec- 
tion shared a common experience and philosophy. For them the future was 
unknown and often unguessed; but this did not daunt their spirits. For each 
one an impelling purpose supplied inspiration, strength and courage. A long 
look back through the centuries reveals the picture of a pioneer-patriot who 
started out from the fertile valley lands beside the rivers in the deep heart of 
Asia. With his family, his tribe and his flocks he pioneered the long hard 
miles toward the rugged country which beckoned him. 


“By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went 
out, not knowing whither he went.” 


Today we do honor to two great American heroes. Each reiterated the same 
thought: “I go on not knowing where this action will lead; but determined only 
to follow my purpose to the end. . . .” 


‘Late WOMEN WHO FOUNDED the great organization which is the expression 
and the epitome of the parent-teacher movement in America today were pio- 
neers and patriots as well. They, too, went out not knowing whither their 
course would take them, uncertain as to the means to be employed, the steps 
to be taken in developing the organization—but crystal clear in their words 
and their thought as to the purpose of the establishing of this movement 
devoted to the service of the younger generation. “To promote the welfare 
of children and youth . . .” in these words they made known their abiding 
purpose. 

Every generation has its pioneers and patriots, though their identity is 
revealed only by the passing of the years. Among those who are now active 
in behalf of their fellow men time will reveal and acknowledge the pioneers 
of our day. 

We are undertaking new ventures in community cooperation; we are mak- 
ing experiments in social democracy; we are adventuring in new realms of the 
spirit. We cannot write the complete record of these journeyings. The long 
path lies still untrod before us. But our purpose is definite and clear: to give 
over into the keeping of our children a world where each individual may live 
a life that is useful, happy, abundant, and may make that life count in service 
and fellowship for all mankind. We too carry on. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Diiteewo years have passed since the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation came into being to promote the education and welfare of 
children and youth. To fulfill this task wisely and constructively 
it is first of all necessary that the needs of children and youth, as 
well as the home, school, and community forces which affect them, 
be known to the fullest extent. To this end the Magazine serves 
parents and teachers, contributing to their sympathetic under- 
standing and successful carrying out of parent-teacher work. 


This issue presents discussions of those problems which are 
fundamental to the objectives laid down by the founders of the 
parent-teacher organization. ‘‘Education for Self-Realization’’ 
and ‘‘Learning for Civilized Living’’ deal with the goal of securing 
for every child his fullest physical, mental, and spiritual develop- 
ment; ‘‘Adolescent Companionship,’’ his fullest social develop- 
ment; and ‘‘No One Can Win Alone,’’ his fullest vocational devel- 
opment. ... ‘‘Society Redeems Its Pledge’’ and ‘‘ ‘Teachable 
Moments’ in Health Education’’ consider the means by which the 
care and protection of children and youth may be achieved. ... 
‘“Whose Quarrels Are These?’’ presents a question of great and 
growing importance—the citizen’s responsibility to maintain a 
democratic society in which tomorrow’s citizens may live happy 
and useful lives. . . . In all these articles can be found the unique 
parent-teacher chord—the attainment of closer relations between 
home and school, and the uniting of home-school efforts with those 
of the general public for the realization of parent-teacher ideals 
and objectives. 


These objectives, these goals, are no longer the property of a 
chosen few, but are a public treasure shared and cherished by over 
two million men and women. 
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Education for Self-Realization 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


ELF-REALIZATION is such a fat word that 

we must be careful, as educators, to give it 

a foot-on-the-ground reality. It is easy to 

set up rather stuffy objectives, so long as we 

are not compelled to outline the programs by which 
they may be achieved. 

So far as the child is concerned, self-realization 
may be taken to mean simply his fullest development 
along physical, motor, mental, vocational, recreational, 
and social lines. We want children to be healthy, 
effective in school and home achievements, self-re- 
liant, and socially mature. Of course, we do not ex- 
pect all these developments to proceed at an even pace, 
or to reach perfection at any time. 

Now all this cannot be achieved by preaching 
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or teaching the virtues, nor by a reliance upon the 
inner forces of nature. The mother or teacher may 
regard herself as a model which any alert child should 
copy, but the child may not be interested. As a mat- 
ter of fact, unless a pupil really likes a teacher, re- 
garding her as an example of attractive adulthood, 
he may strive mightily to be as unlike her as possible. 

Self-realization, viewed as a goal concept, is not 
difficult. The real trouble comes in education and 
social implementation. How shall we get the child 
from where he is to where he must go? More signifi- 
cantly, are we as parents and teachers sincerely abet- 
ting child self-realization, even though it interferes 
with our own particular comforts, traditions, and 
prejudices? In the matter of discipline, for example, 
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how many teachers have really examined the effect 
of their disciplinary measures upon the child as a 
growing organism? 

In the little book published by the Educational 
Policies Commission, entitled The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, on which this article 
is based, there are listed the attributes of self-realiza- 
tion for an educated person. 

It is pointed out that frequently our educational 
process is so concerned with the future that the present- 
day life of the child is neglected. Such an error may 
creep also into home practices. 
Where everything is prepara- 





cedures, become friendly and cooperative. At the same | 


time children who are timid and frightened can hp 


drawn out of themselves, as it were, and encourage) | 


to take a more normal part in the play and work of 
the group. The secret of success in these experiments 


lies in completely familiarizing the timid child with | 


the situation. With slight modification they could be 


carried on in any home or school. His security jg 
built up by his thorough knowledge of what to dy | 


and how to do it. Analogously, the aggressiveness of 
the bully tends to be broken down when his knowledge 
of what to do is inferior, 





tion for the future, we tend to 


More recently, Dr. Kur 
Lewin and his associates in the 


build up a make-believe exist- 
ence. From an _ educational 
standpoint such attention to 
the future is unnecessary. So 
far as we know, the fullest and 
best life for the four-year-old 
child or the ten-year-old is also 
the best preparation for his life 
as an adult. A serious disease 
at four may render the child 
incompetent for the rest of his 
life. Severe behavior aberra- 
tions in these early ages tend 
to persist in the later life of 
the child. They make him 
less effective and happy as he 


Tris is the second of a series 
of articles based on the Edu- 
cational Policies Commis- 
sion book “The Purposes of 
Education in American De- 
mocracy.” These articles are 
prepared to help parents and 
teachers with the most in- 
tensely practical problem 
facing them: the achievement 
of democracy through educa- 
tion. The presentation of self- 
realization as an educational 
objective yields rich material 
for discussions in study 


Station have been able to por. | 


tray in reliable terms the close 
interaction between social 
grouping and child behavior. 
Thus if the behavior of the 
adults in the situation is def. 
nitely autocratic, the child 
tends to become dull, lethargic, 
sulky. But the same child jp 
a truly democratic atmosphere 
becomes interested and helpful, 
effective in group planning and 
group action. Here again the 
principal factors in the demo- 
cratic approach could be dupli- 


grows older. One does not need groups. 


to be a psychiatrist to discover 





eated in the home or school. 
The child must be given real 








many examples of enduringmen- 
tal and social maladjustment. 

On the other hand, an early zestful participation 
in a wide range of activities, perhaps at the preschool 
levels, is an active force persisting throughout the 
child’s life. For example, what the child learns and 
practises in the habits of drinking milk, of eating green 
foods, of taking sun baths, of building with blocks, 
of setting up games and occupations with other chil- 
dren, of indulging in music, art, dramatics, and litera- 
ture—all these are not only important for the very 
young child, but are characteristic of wholesome long- 
range experience. 

The only child, living at home throughout these for- 
mative years, if shielded from physical and social 
contact with other children, later on has difficulty in 
meeting other persons on a friendly and informal basis. 
Such contacts, if not developed early, become increas- 
ingly difficult. They are something to be feared and 
avoided, rather than looked forward to as a pleasant, 
enriching opportunity. 

We know that these aspects of child personality are 
susceptible to change through environmental pressures. 
Work by Jack and Page in the Iowa Research Station 
has shown that children who are cruel and aggressive 
may, as a result of rather simple experimental pro- 
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responsibility. He must feel 
that his suggestions have 
weight. At the same time the situation must not be 
allowed to become chaotic. Dr. Lewin has shown that 
in the utter absence of leadership school children de- 
generate in effectiveness and interest. Children really 
want adult guidance, but it must be offered in a 
friendly, democratic fashion. 
their own complete independence, for when they get 
it they are neither efficient nor happy. 

However, few homes or schoolrooms are likely to 
go in the direction of too much freedom. There is 
always the temptation to lay down rules and regula- 
tions, to tell the child what he can and cannot do; in 
fact to punish him, sometimes rather severely, if he 
fails to learn at a certain rate predetermined by 
adults. 

Other Station studies, notably those of Dr. Harold 
M. Skeels and Dr. Beth Wellman, give support to the 


principle that the child’s self-realization in such a sub- 


stantial factor as intelligence is related to his home and 
school life. Thus children in state orphanages tend to 
become less intelligent than children living in their own 
homes or in foster homes. Also children attending 4 
good nursery school over a period of years are likely 


to increase their intelligence. Such changes are not to | 


be considered artificial or transitory. They are % 
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natural as any other aspects of child development, 
and they are durable. This does not mean that all 
ublic institutions have a depressing effect upon a 
child’s ability or behavior; undoubtedly there are some 
that provide a stimulating life for children. And cer- 
tainly many homes and schools are thoroughly in- 
adequate to improve a child's mental or social condi- 
tion. 

Let us turn now more directly to some of the factors 
mentioned in The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. 

We read that an educated person has an appetite for 
learning. While this is axiomatic, we must ask why 
it is that children, as they grow older, ever lose such 
an appetite. We know that a zest for learning char- 
acterizes the young child, even before he goes to school. 
By school age children have built up a substantial 
vocabulary, have become expert in motor skills, and 
have learned much indeed about the ways of the world. 
In short, most children enter school eager to learn. 
One can test the effectiveness of the school’s work by 
the strength and persistence of this trait, as the child 
moves upward from grade to grade. When any school 
finds that children as a group are apathetic in such 
learning areas as reading, writing, arithmetic, nature 
study, and social study, one can be sure that some- 
thing is wrong. And the trouble is not in the children, 
but in the teachers themselves. 

It is said that the educated person speaks the mother 
tongue clearly. So he does, but this is no heaven-sent 
accomplishment. In our large industrial centers what 
special opportunities are given to children whose par- 
ents are foreign born? In any city or rural area, what 
special methods and practices are provided for chil- 
dren who have hearing and speech defects? We know 
that approximately one percent of the school popula- 
tion is afflicted with stuttering; that such children need 
expert help if they are ever to “speak the mother 
tongue clearly.” Yet how many schools provide such 
guidance? How many school children have ever been 
measured for defective hearing or, if measured, have 
enjoyed the special medical and educational services 
available? 

Since these may appear to be special cases (even 
though hundreds of thousands of pupils are involved) 
let us ask what experience in school is provided for the 
oral and written utilization of the 
English language. The plain fact is 
that many schoolrooms are dens of 
silence. There are school systems 
that regard whispering, talking, argu- 
ment, and oral exposition as primarily 
rebellious behavior. 

The educated person reads effi- 
ciently. Over the past two or three 
decades we have had much research 
on reading, on methods oral and 
silent. Certainly the experts know a 
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great deal about this subject. Yet, if we were to tabu- 
late all the school children in the country, how many 

would be found learning to read under approved meth- 

ods and conditions? I do not know the answer to 

this question and perhaps a general answer would not 

be revealing. But it is important to know it for your 

own particular school system. 

It is not just a question of mechanical efficiency. 
One has to consider the child’s interest in reading, both 
in school and out. What magazines does your home 
take? Does it take any really suitable for the elemen- 
tary school child, the adolescent, the person going to 
college? What kind of library does your town have? 
Are there special inducements for children? Is it as 
inviting as the motion picture theater, or the bowling 
alley? Can your library compete in attractiveness 
with the ever-present and frequently objectionable 
radio program? 

The educated person writes effectively. This too is 
largely a matter of experience. In a rural survey con- 
ducted by Station staff members some years ago, it was 
found that school children rarely wrote about the scenes 
or experiences of their farm life. But the same children, 
through a personal interview, were found to be ex- 
tremely sensitive to natural phenomena, to sunsets, 
rain storms, plant and animal life. It had not occurred 
to them to use these deep and satisfying experiences as 
topics for “school compositions.” 

Certainly there is something wrong all up through 
college in the way we meet the goal of self-realization 
through effective writing. The truth is that few col- 
lege students can write well. Examinations carried on 
in dozens of situations, at all levels from the freshman 
to the senior year, have shown the most painful errors 
and deficiencies, not only in style and-clearness, but in 
the mechanics of spelling, punctuation, and grammati- 
cal construction. 

The educated person solves his problems of counting 
and calculating. Except at the most elementary levels, 
this attribute is conspicuous for its neglect. Mathemat- 
ical and statistical formulations are hateful to large 
sections of our adult population. College students regu- 
larly tend to skip everything except the simplest tables 
and charts. Is this a reflection on their ability to learn 
such matter, or to profit by it? This is doubtful. In the 
experimental kindergarten at the University of Iowa 
I have seen five-year-old children 
making effective use of the term 
median, illustrating the concept by 
attractive charts. We need to ask at 
what point, and under what condi- 
tions, does this rejection of mathe- 
matical techniques set in. 

It may be said that the newer 
books in arithmetic are doing much 
to counteract this trend. They ap- 
pear genuinely attractive to children. 
The better ones stimulate the child 
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to carry on mathematical processes and to develop a 
sense of number. This is important, for the child needs 
more than the ability to do casual sums in arithmetic. 
In a world culture that is dependent on science and 
technology, he needs a sense of form, of design, of pre- 
cision. This comes through a mastery of at least the 
simpler portions of mathematics. Mathematics, like 
language, is a potent and permanently useful tool. 

We are told that the educated person understands the 
basic facts of health and hygiene; that he protects his 
own health and works toward the improvement of 
health conditions in the community as a whole. No 
one can quarrel with this objective; no one can deny 
that it is an important ingredient of self-realization. 
But again we must avoid complacency. The preschool 
child is not so mature as to demand, for his own protec- 
tion, the services of vaccination and immunization. 
These are protections that parents, teachers, and local 
authorities must provide. 

The massive statistics compiled for the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection showed 
that a whole army of children is not afforded any such 
protections. Only recently have habits of health, of 
physical and mental hygiene, been considered a neces- 
sary part of our school curriculum. Even now those 
aspects that deal with sex hygiene are largely taboo. 

It has never been, and never can be, consistent with 
sound economy or public welfare to tolerate remediable 
illness, deficiency, or instability. The child who is un- 
derfed, who lacks im..unization against common dis- 
eases, whose health habits encourage chronic debilities, 
who is ignorant of sex hygiene and essentials of mental 
health—such a child can scarely be expected to grow 
into a healthy, effective, friendly citizen. At all stages 
of his career, society will pay a price. 

This viewpoint does not regard the individual as de- 
void of responsibilities for his own welfare. Rather it 
holds that responsibility is proportional to age and is 
related to the character of the problem. In the city the 
separate individuals cannot be responsible for the 
purity of water or the disposal of sewage. Similarly in 
an impoverished family, neither the child nor the parent 
can discover how to provide an adequate diet. Such 
matters are, in part, civic responsibilities, even though 
their final impact is in terms of individual welfare. 
There are other matters related to personal habits, to 
choice of food, to exercise, to first aid, to reliance upon 
medical assistance, which as the child grows older are 
increasingly individual in application. As such they 
are definitely problems in education. 

We are told that the educated person is both a par- 
ticipant and a spectator in recreation. Just what does 
the school, just what does the home do to encourage 
participating activities? How many schools establish 





such recreations as skiing, skating, golfing, swimmin 


fishing, and nature walks? These are definitely pen. 


ticipating activities of maximum utility in developing 
individual] skills and pleasures. Is it not more common 
for a school to mobilize all its resources for the footbal] 
team or the basketball team, sports which, for the vagt 
majority of children, are definitely of the spectator 
type? Such sports have very slight value beyond the 


school days, for they lead not to future participation | 


but to additional passive watehing. 

In the fine arts a similar disturbing comparison ean 
be made. In thousands of schools over the country 
there is little encouragement for reading as a fine art 
for participation in dramatics, music, or the graphic 
and plastic arts. Such organizations as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts have done much to develop crafts, 
hobbies, and similar constructive participating actiy- 
ities, but many schools have definitely lagged. What 
parents and teachers really want along these lines can 
be supplied in almost any home or school. It is rarely 
a matter of finance, although it may appear to be go 
at first sight. Some communities maintain partici- 
pating activities at a high level straight through 
periods of severe depression; others never establish 
them, even though movies and pool halls are over- 
crowded, and the banks bursting with surplus funds, 

Finally, we have in any consideration of the edu- 
cated person a concept of character, of ethical and 
spiritual qualities. The child, like the adult, does not 
live by bread alone. At all ages he is something of 


a philosopher. Given a free rein to his thoughts and’ 


imagination, he will frequently astonish one with the 
sincerity and subtlety of his observations. Such a 
child is not something produced by nagging and 
preaching. He appears rather as an emergent from 
the enriched opportunities in education that have been 
sketched above. 

In short, self-realization, viewed practically and not 
as a starry goal beyond our grasp, turns out to be 
largely a matter of closing the gap between the poorest 
and best practices now found in American homes and 
schools. It means, above all, that we avoid entangle- 
ments in fine words and phrases, in goals that look 
good on hand-made paper. We must not get so far 
ahead of our objectives as to create and inhabit a 
shadowy world of unreality. 

All along, the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission has talked of the educated person. We 
may now ask, What of the educated teacher or the 
educated educator? How many teachers show not only 
the hallmarks of culture, but a zest for learning and 
living comparable to that of the young people sent to 
them for guidance and inspiration? 
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Adolescent Companionship 


By EDITH M. SUNDERLIN 


. ANTHONY was the mother of two 
daughters. Marilyn was sixteen, Peggy was 
fourteen. One day as I was calling on her 
the two girls came in from school. Marilyn 

slammed her books on the table and called, “I’m going 
over to Eleanor’s, Mom.” The door banged, and as 
Peggy took off her wraps and went upstairs to her 
room Mrs. Anthony sighed 
and said, “I wish Marilyn 
would stay home once in a 
while. Home, to her, is just a 
place to eat and sleep. She 
never seems happy without _ " 
a gang of young ane 
people around her. 
Peggy is such a 
comfort. She likes 
to come home and 
she spends many 
happy hours in her 
own room reading, 
sewing, and listen- 
ing to the radio.” 
At the time I 
didn’t give Mrs. Anthony’s com- 
ments much thought, but later 
it occurred to me that there 
was something fundamentally 
wrong in that family and I came 
to the conclusion that if I had 
two daughters I should like mine to be more like 
Marilyn. Companionship is a universal need. We, as 
well as children, need it for our own happiness. Children 
need it for their own normal growth and development. 
In these times we need to give adolescent companion- 





ships more attention than formerly, because they are , research on the adolescent’s companionships bears out 


more numerous than ever before and there are many 
more opportunities for groups to be formed. The in- 
crease in city populations, the decrease in the number 
of members of the average family, the automobile, the 
paved roads, the consolidated school—all of these 
make the life of today a more social life. Even though 
a child does not want to make friends he cannot avoid 
coming in contact with more people than we did in 
our youth. For his own personal happiness it behooves 
him to feel comfortable in groups and even to seek 
them. 

Training for choosing companions begins at an early 
age. Leta 8. Hollingworth, in her book The Psychol- 
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ogy of the Adolescent, says in speaking of the adoles- 
cent’s companions, “The company kept is, however, 
not so much a determinant of adolescent personality 
as a sign of what that personality already is as a result 
of his development through childhood.” 

Growth in the ability to select one’s companions 
wisely is gradual just as growth in ability to care for 
one’s needs or to make one’s decisions 
in the choice of clothing or the spend- 
ing of money. At each age level the 
parent should offer guidance so that 
the child may learn all he can at that 
particular time. During the preschool 
years we feel it advisable for the par- 
ent to influence the selection of the 
child’s companions 
by choosing the lo- 
cation of his home 
and church. The 
child’s friends are 
usually children of 
the parents’ friends. 
As soon as he starts 
to public school it 
is necessary for the 
child to be more 
skilled in selecting 
his friends and as 
he grows older the 
task becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. But it is a task that the child 
needs to take responsibility for; he needs to learn to 
manage it himself, amidst dangers. Then it becomes 
the task of the parents to stand by while he is learning. 

It may be comforting to some of us to know that 


the old adage, “Birds of a feather flock together.” 
There are several factors commonly involved in chil- 
dren’s choices of companions. In the first place prox- 
imity, or residence in the same neighborhood, is a 
factor. Parents have complete control over this fac- 
tor, for there are few families who leave the choice 
of the location of their home to their children. 

A friend of mine says she owes her success in extra- 
curricular activities during her highschool and college 
years to the girl “just around the corner.” The Banards 
had moved to a small midwestern city when Jane was 
just entering highschool. Thinking he wanted his 
family to have the best, Mr. Banard rented a home in 
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an exclusive residential district. After a year in this 
section the family decided to build their own home in 
a new subdivision of the town. It was necessary for 
Jane to change highschools. Just around the corner 
from Jane’s new home lived Mary Strong. It hap- 
pened that Mary was in charge of the properties for 
the sophomore class play and solicited Jane’s help. 
Out of working together on this grew a strong friend- 
ship and, as I said before, Jane has always said she 
owes to Mary all her success in getting started in the 
right way in her new school. 


Srcees OF PAIRS of companions in junior and senior 
highschools have listed another factor as a basis for 
choice of companions, namely, close school association. 
Children are more apt to be friends of children in their 
own grade at school. Hence friends are usually quite 
similar in age and in intelligence. Intelligence may be 
the stronger of these two factors, for quite often one 
sees the very bright child seeking children in the grade 
above him as chums, and the dull child seeking chil- 
dren in a lower grade. More enjoyment comes from 
such companionship, and understanding. 

Very often chums show a similarity i in some special 
abilities or interests. For instance, children who are 
working together in music groups—glee clubs, orches- 
tras, bands—may find much more in common with 
other members of these groups than they would with 
children interested in, let’s say, dramatics. 

In discussing parental guidance in the adolescent’s 
choice of companions Miss Hollingworth says it is “too 
late to exert pressure without arousing destructive an- 
tagonism” in the boy or girl. In other words, if fifteen- 
year-bld George seeks the corner drug store “gang” 
each evening and doesn’t come in until all hours of the 
night and morning, it will do no good to forbid him 
to go out evenings. But it certainly isn’t necessary for 
a parent to stand by and do nothing. 

Guidance should be, however, indirect instead of 
direct. There is some reason for George’s seeking the 
companionship of the gang. The adolescent child loves 
adventure and a part of his joining the gang on the 
“other side of the tracks” is to see how they live. The 
difference between the gang’s background and his own 
may be the attraction. It is probably much more in- 
teresting to have a friend “whose parents one had 
never heard of” than to have a friend whose parents 
had been friends of your parents all their lives. 


Przents DO NOT NEED to fear new contacts outside 
the home “provided their relationships within the 
home are well adjusted.” It may be that the child is 
interested in the contrast between the different kinds 
of homes. It may be that a boy like George is obtain- 
ing relief from a much too routinized home. It may 
be that seeking the “gang” is the only opportunity that 
he has to be alone with his own kind. Perhaps there 
is too much supervision in homes similar to his own. 
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It may be that he feels his friends would not be wel. 
come in his own home. 

The child who has a workshop in the basement where 
he can bring a “gang” is indeed lucky. More homes 
could provide them. 


A child is fortunate to have a room of his own where | 


he can take friends and be free from interruptions from 


adults who do not think or feel as he does on subjects _ 


which concern him most. 

Understanding between parent and child is difficult 
—more difficult than it used to be, since age difference 
is greater in years now because of later marriages. Yoy 
have heard it suggested “Be a pal to your son.” That 
is probably next to the impossible. Parents cannot 
compete with youth in many sports. Nor can they fee] 
as the child feels in certain social affairs or in facing 
certain disappointments. 

Undoubtedly there are advantages, however, in keep- 
ing close family ties. The following picture is taken 
from a theme entitled “The Finest Family I Eyer 
Knew,” written by a college student: 


Mr. and Mrs. Gifford and their three children, 
two of whom are adolescent and one preadolescent. 
live ina small town. Their home is always packed 
to its capacity with sick grandparents, relatives, 
or friends, but still there is always room for one 
more. . . . Each parent has served as president of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. . . They put 
themselves out to show an interest | in their chil 
dren’s affairs.... They are always ready to 


furnish transportation when an orchestra or bas- | 


ketball team needs it... . 

I doubt whether any household in town is so 
flooded with children on Saturdays and after school 
as is the Gifford home. The highschool friends all 
feel at home there and are not forever nagged 
about being careful of the floor or the furniture. 


This picture is to me a good example of the right 
kind of guidance. The parents are contributing what 


they have to offer to the companions of their children | 


in the proper spirit. 


W: MIGHT CONSIDER for a few moments a few of the 
problems that arise in adolescence when the child’s 
social experiences are broadening. There is the matter 
of the use of the family car. I believe that it is every 
parent’s duty in this day and age to see that the chil- 
dren learn to drive and learn to drive well. I believe 
they should also be very sure that the child knows and 
understands the traffic laws. 


and giving him opportunity for practice under super- 


vision. In many of our larger highschools now, driv- | 
ing courses are being offered. We hope this will mean 


fewer accidents. Young persons should be better drivers 
than older persons. While they may not be as trust- 


worthy in making right decisions, they have, as a rule, 
keener sight and keener hearing and are quicker in | 


their reactions than older persons. 
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It seems to me that the | 
best way to teach the child is by setting a good example _ 
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Then there is the problem of the child’s choosing 
companions who spend more money than he has to 
spend. Cannot this be met by giving the child an 
allowance, training in the spending of it, and a com- 
plete understanding of the family’s financial condition? 
There are not many youths of today who will demand 
more than their share if they know what their share 
should be. Of course, there is the individual who will 
spend foolishly for a time, but he will soon learn that 
he is the loser. Parents almost instinctively wish to 
safeguard their children from unfortunate experiences, 
but we must always keep in mind that better learning 
takes place by doing. 


G uate WE Now see just where we stand in giving help 
to the adolescent in his choice of companions? We must 
set good examples in forming friendship—evaluate our 
own companions. We must give him plenty of oppor- 
tunity to choose his own companions and indirect guid- 
ance in evaluating them. We must express faith in 
his judgment if we are going to aid him. We must be 





willing to work with the community to provide social 
experiences for the adolescent—skating rinks, golf 
courses, playgrounds, recreational rooms at school and 
in homes for such games as ping-pong, chinker chek. 
Last summer I heard of a community whose parent- 
teacher association sponsored weekly dances for high- 
school children. On one occasion it was practically 
impossible for the committee in charge to get a couple 
to chaperon. Is that kind of cooperation going to get 
us very far in providing suitable recreation for the 
young people? And then we must be willing to stand 
by our children even though they make some mistakes. 
One author goes so far as to suggest that “almost any 
playmates he (the child) can find will without question 
be better for him than none.” In his search for the 
right kind of companion the adolescent is going to learn 
what to expect of other people and what they expect 
of him. He is going to become better acquainted with 
many kinds of people and many different ways of 
living. These things are going to make him a more 
worthwhile member of society. 





MY GRANDMOTHER 


Old and feeble my grandmother lies on her bed, 
Inquiring of this and that. 

Our conversation drifts on to relatives 

And days of hoop skirts and high silk hats. 
She never talks of autos, 

Her mind is too far back; 

Instead she talks of carriages 

And a horse she calls “Mac.” 

She wears necklaces and bracelets 


And very large rings. 


The walls and the dresser are covered 
With pictures and curious old things. 


—ELEANoR (Age 12) J. D. 
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Deane FEBRUARY, parent-teacher associations everywhere will observe Founders Day to 
celebrate the birthday of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, which had its 
beginning in Washington February 17, 1897 as the National Congress of Mothers. 
The Founders Day program is one program that should correlate the past, present, and 
future. The past is a tribute to the founders, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe A. Hearst, 
and other pioneer workers; the present is expressed in our activities and projects; our confi- 
dence in the future is indicated by the Founders Day gift, which is a pledge of our belief in 
the future and purpose of the parent-teacher movement. This is the time to rededicate our- 
selves to its principles and ideals. May we be guided wisely in all our efforts in behalf of 
children and youth. A 


“The past cannot be altered. 
The future is plastic. 
For the past, we have no moral concern. 
For the future, we are responsible. 
We are still the heirs of all the ages that have gone, 
But we are no less truly the ancestors of all the ages that are to come.” 


amo 0m oO 


Mrs. Percy F. Powe.., Founders Day 


Your PARENT-TEACHER MEMBERSHIP—what does it mean to others and what does it mean 
to you? Without individual interest and support the movement lacks real significance, 
strength, and unity. What is the meaning and value of your own membership? Does it 
enrich your individual life? 

Membership is the foundation of any organization—yet what each Congress unit does 
when conducting its annual membership enrollment is more important than the number 
of members enrolled. How much do these members actually know about the parent-teacher 
movement or its accomplishments? Suppose every parent, teacher, and interested adult 
citizen in the 48 states, District of Columbia, and Hawaii were asked, by the membership or 
homeroom mothers’ committee, if they were in favor of (1) bringing into closer agreement 
the home and school that parents and teachers may better understand one another, (2) 
securing more adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth, (3) developing 
between educators and “the public” (that vague-sounding phrase) combined efforts that will 
secure for every child the best physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. If the 
answers were yes, it would mean reaching goal number one, closing the gap between home and 
school. It would mean, moreover, increase in interest—in number of units—in membership— 
in leadership—in participation in programs, activities, projects—and lastly, in enthusiasm. 
Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm. It moves stones . . . it charms brutes. .. . 

The parent-teacher association, with all its benefits, stands eager to enter every com- 
munity. But—you who are Congress unit officers must open the door. 


Mrs. J. W. Snyper, Membership 
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Wire LEADER! This is a cry which is repeatedly heard in connection with parent- 
teacher work and is especially true at the time of year when elections take place. In our 
local groups a reason often given for refusing to serve as an officer is this: “Oh, I could never 
preside over a meeting. I, do not know enough about it.” 
While leadership implies giving of oneself and acting as a guide to others, it is true that 
it does require a knowledge of procedure. 
Correct procedure— 
Insures justice and fairness to all. 
Respects the rights of the minority as well as the majority. 
Makes a business meeting a joy instead of a bore. 


It is not a difficult thing to familiarize oneself with bylaws, with parliamentary procedure, 
and with the procedure that has been accepted as the best for this great organization. 
A knowledge of these things gives confidence. 


Mrs. Louis R. Fuuron, Procedure and Bylaws 
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Whose Quarrels Are These? 


The Citizen’s Responsibility for Good Government 


By FOREST FRANK 


N THE 6000 years since man first bowed 

to a Pharaoh, trappings in government, like 

trappings in dress, have altered a great deal 

but changed not at all. Likewise the object 
of government constantly has remained the same, its 
primary concern at all times being exercise of control 
over the people’s affairs. Only in its philosophical con- 
ceptions can it fairly be said that government has 
evolved ideally. 

That government should be for all the people was the 
contribution of both the ancient Greeks and their He- 
brew contemporaries. But that it should be of and by all 
the people not even their most humane philosophers 
would concede. It is a far cry, therefore, to the con- 
ception that holds today in our American democracy. 

In a democracy the control that is exercised over the 
affairs of the people should arise from the consent of 
all and with the active participation of all. Only when 
it fulfills this conception and when, in addition, it is 
concerned with the welfare of all, can government 
in a democracy be said to be good. Fortunately, expe- 
rience demonstrates that if all the people participate 
in a government to which they have given their con- 
sent, the results will be good. Witness the early New 
England town meeting. The danger to democracy— 
and concurrently the problem of citizen responsibil- 
ity—rises with another conclusion from experience, 
namely, that it is extremely difficult to make people 
govern themselves. 

Whatever one may make of the differences among 
the other forms of government, this much they may be 
said to have in common: each is of and by the power 
of a minority. Now it should not be possible to say 
of our democracy in America that anywhere it bears 
even a passing resemblance to Communism or Fascism, 
which are today’s forms of minority government. Yet 
what are we going to say of the fact that in our time 
no administration has ever received the active support 
of as many as 42 percent—a minority—of our citizens. 

I should be the first to concede that the danger to 
good government in such a situation is more apparent 
than real, were it not for its tendency to occur in con- 
junction with another political phenomenon which I 
shall call the “no” vote. 

It was a woman who first brought to my attention 
the “no” vote. The “no” vote, she said, isn’t concerned 
with parties or with issues; it’s just “agin.” 

This woman, a Mrs. Harkness, is the wife of the 
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This is the sixth article in the Parent- 
~ Teacher Study Course: “The Family in 
a Democracy.” 


general store proprietor in a little hamlet I sometimes 
visit at election time to discover trends and exchange 
opinions with down-county farmers. On November 
eighth I was down her way again. She and three other 
election officials had just finished counting the “big 
ballots.” They were working under the glare of a 
single light bulb in the crowded quarters of Mr. Hark- 
ness’ general store and filling station. The officials told 
me that two of the candidates had won easily. Their 
precinct, they said, after eight years of wandering was 
back in the home fold. And they were content. The 
contentment was real and appeared in the faces of the 
officials of both parties. 

“People really show up and vote,” said Mrs. Hark- 
ness, “when things aren’t being run right.” Hand- 
somely, she added, “though I always say to give the 
devil his due, and I’m sure Mr. S— and Mr. B— are 
both fine men. But you can see, the ‘no’ vote put its 
foot down on them this time.” 


Anvonz WHO TAKEs the trouble to analyze election 
returns can quickly discover for himself that the “no” 
vote is apparently one of the striking characteristics 
of our democratic habits. In the main it consists in 
an attitude that stirs itself to action only when mat- 
ters “have gone too far”; an attitude that begrudges 
conscientious, socially-minded officials the courtesy of 
a formal gesture of approval, but apparently is willing 
to overthrow all that may have been accomplished 
in the recent past. By and large, it is the direct cause 
of those tempests of opinion which from time to time 
place such gruelling strain upon the creaking frame- 
work of our ship of state. Under its buffeting it is 
not uncommon that worthwhile measures, as well as 
worthwhile men, go overboard, even though there be 
no excuse of party regularity or party-emblem voting 
upon which to place the blame. Farsighted govern- 
mental policies that have been years in the making 
are repudiated overnight. Well-reasoned administra- 
tive reforms of which there is lamentable need are 
rejected. The authority to spend money on such ele- 
mentary demands as schools, better roads, fire and 
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police protection is denied, for even these “go west” 
when the “no” vote is registered. 

As for candidates, it is the disgrace of the protest 
vote that oftentimes its blind unreason humbles able, 
popular, far-visioned legislators and administrators, in 
favor of mongrel, off-cast political hirelings whose sole 
virtue lies in their ability to take orders. 

If one were convinced that it was the majority whose 
voice had been heard, the matter would be of no great 
importance. But when it is a condition to the accept- 
ance of defeat of worthwhile, even pressing, measures, 
that two out of four, or four out of ten voters have 
been too lazy or too indifferent to register an opinion, 
when it is a matter of bowing to the expressed will 
of a mere 25 or 30 percent of the citizenry, then the 
conscientious candidate or the painstaking adminis- 
trator may be pardoned for worrying a bit about the 
future of good government. It is typical of what to 
me are the dangers of this combination that in my 
home county a judge everywhere 
acclaimed as one of the most capa- 
ble, most balanced intellects ever 
to grace the local bar was defeated 
by the votes of less than 32 per- 
cent of the men and women of the 
county—spurned in favor of an ut- 
terly undeserving candidate. 

“Government by all the people,” 
as exemplified in the United States 
today, faces sufficient barriers as it 
is without erecting others from the 
stuff of indifferent citizenship and 
blind unreason. As evidence, look 
at some of the other obstacles that 
confront expression of the popular 
will: 

1. The office-holder. There are 
3,250,000 of him in this country, 
and the great majority have fami- 
lies and friends. This is not to say 
that all office-holders are indifferent 
to their responsibility for good gov- 
ernment. On the contrary. At the 
same time, the threat of change and 
the effects change brings constitutes 
a sizable handicap to objective thinking when it comes 
to the matter of the office-holder’s personal vote. His 
vision is distorted; and his decisions, as a rule, reflect 
his vision. 

2. The party organization worker. Variously (and 
sometimes unfairly) called a machine politician, a 
bolivar, a ward heeler, the party organization worker 
in the nature of things is biased against “good govern- 
ment” at the outset. There are 175,000 political units in 
this country, each with its set of party workers, organ- 
ized into divisions, districts, and county and state com- 
mittees. The pyramids of party workers for the various 
parties number a total of well over 500,000. 
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To this well-disciplined army may be added th 
phalanx of election officials, estimated variously ag j 
size but probably in excess of three-quarters of a mj. 
lion. Most of them owe their paid election-day positioy, 
to the bounty of the dominant party organizations, ( 
these people the common attitude can be summed up jy 
the paraphrase: “My party, may it always be right 
But, right or wrong, my party forever!” 


3. Pressure groups. These are constantly changing 


their outlines, and at one time or another every vote 
may be expected to participate in some form of preg. 


sure group. Their virtue can lie only in their Objec. 


tives, whether these be economic, social, or politica) 









Their vice is their attempted carry-over into fields and 
upon candidates and measures not even remotely con- 
cerned with their original objectives. 

4. And finally, last, least-known, but most antips- 
thetic of the lot, are the organizations which from time 
to time appear in connection with criminal activities 
The efforts in this respect of handbook rings, slot 
machine operators, numbers game racketeers, auto- 
mobile thieves, and narcotic law violators have had 
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, number of startling exposures in recent years, not- 
ably in New York City and Chicago. At their best 
they are an impediment to the achievement of good 

yernment. At their worst, they are good govern- 
ment’s bitterest enemies. 

Summing up these various groups, and eliminating 
the many individual duplications undoubtedly in- 
yolved, it is not too much to say that one out of 
every ten of the 68,000,000 eligible voters in this coun- 
try has, in any specific election, a personal interest 
which is at odds with the interests of the community 
at large. 

It is not too much to say also that their personal 
interests insure that these people actually vote. 

What then of the remainder? 

If only one out of every ten eligible voters reached 
the polls in a frame of mind hostile to objective think- 
ing and voting, the condition would not be so bad. 
But if this one-tenth votes, and if of the remainder 
only 50 percent vote, the situation is quite different. 
Then when to this difference is added the curious phe- 
nomenon originally referred to—the fact that the 
yote most easily moved to action is a protest vote— 
does it not become apparent that at present good 
government suffers from an alarming handicap? 

Certainly the least that can be concluded is that, 
as citizens, our responsibility for good government 
begins with the imperative demand that we vote. 

Should we fail to discharge this elementary responsi- 
bility, let us not have the presumption to complain so 
loudly of bad government, crooked officials, dishonest 
contractors, unchecked racketeers, and “fixed” judges. 
Let us not decry so bitterly unpunished tax evasions 
and purchased assessment reductions. Bear in mind 
that in a democratic country bad government is pos- 
sible only with the consent and collusion of the gov- 
erned. Those who seek to win elections and influence 
votes may attempt to blind us to the true condition 
of things. But such attempts, at their most successful, 
are short-lived. Wherever is found continuing “ma- 
chine government,” government that is discriminatory 
and extravagant and corrupt, rest assured there can 
be found also a citizenry that is tolerant of such con- 
ditions. In its later stages it is true that the machine 
often becomes so intrenched that the task of over- 
throwing it proves extremely difficult. But these, the 
stages when merchants and professional men whis- 
per “I don’t approve of this sort of thing, but I 
daren’t speak out or I’ll be ruined,” are advanced 
stages in political disease. And they are advanced 


solely because of the inattention and indifference ex- 
hibited at the outset. 


Te PRACTICAL effects of this sort of thing are illus- 


trated somewhat by the case of one large city whose 
story is a matter of record. 


In the latter part of 1936 this city was rocked by 
& series of exposures of wholesale vote fraud and ballot 
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box violation. Nearly two hundred election officials 
were indicted. Scores were convicted and heavy sen- 
tences meted to many. In the wake of the exposures 
and prosecutions, condemnation of a powerful ma- 
chine, to which most of the frauds were traced, waxed 
hot. Well-attended meetings were held and fervent 
exclamations of “The machine must go” were heard. 
And undoubtedly a great many sincere persons deter- 
mined then and there to wipe out the machine for all 
time. 

Yet what happened? Two years later—the next 
time the machine faced the electorate—its ticket re- 
ceived a greater vote and a larger margin of victory 
than before. 

“TDoesn’t that discourage you? Doesn’t that show 
the futility of fighting the intrenched spoilsman? 
Would it not be better to make a friend of the boss 
and effect a compromise?” 

Not in the least. True, the machine won its “to- 
the-death” fight by a plurality of 40,000. But don’t 
think for a minute the citizens who voted for the 
machine represented a true majority of the citizens 
of the city. The real majority either voted against 
the machine or stayed at home. 


Now DO YOU SEE WHY it is so necessary that you 
really vote? The next time you are tempted to com- 
plain about high taxes, or to charge that “the interests 
run the government,” stop a minute and think, “De 
I conscientiously vote every time I have the oppor- 
tunity?” 

“All right,” you say. “It’s imperative I vote. Very 
well, then. I'll vote! But how am I to know in what 
way I should vote?” 

First of all, don’t vote for a candidate or an issue 
just because someone asks for the favor. Likewise, 
don’t vote from any sense of personal obligation to 
the candidate. The manner in which well-motivated 
men and women, in numbers that are actually incred- 
ible, allow themselves to build up a sense of obliga- 
tion truly destructive to their responsibilities as citi- 
zens, is simply amazing. This one was taken out of 
turn one morning in the tax receiver’s office because 
he was in a great hurry. That one called the street 
department about a hole in front of his driveway and 
that same day it was repaired. Another had a traffic 
tag “fixed.” Still another had a driving-while-drunk 
charge suspended. 

Votes for sale? Sometimes. Not always. Often 
just ineffable human gratitude for recognition. 

Without disturbing the warm glow of such a feeling 
can’t we understand that most “favors” are the actual 
jobs of the persons who perform them? Remember, 
the chances are more than good that any party worker 
doing you a favor has public employment, and as a 
taxpayer you’re paying his wages anyway. And if 
that isn’t the case, the probability is great that he 
receives pay from party headquarters for effort di- 
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rected at unfairly putting you in just such a position 
of obligation. 

Therefore, no matter how deep your gratitude or 
how warm your impulse, don’t barter your political 
freedom. 

On the other hand, don’t be so suspicious of propa- 
ganda or of attempts to influence your vote as to 
reject all offers of information—information which 
you study and weigh and compare, to accept or re- 
ject as you will. 


A GREAT DEAL OF WORK has been done to enable citi- 
zens to vote intelligently. There is practically no city 
of size in this country today—except perhaps in cer- 
tain areas of the solid South—where one cannot find 
an independent voters’ league, a governmental re- 
search body, a citizens’ council, or a crusading edi- 
torial page, to throw light upon darkness. Not that 
you are expected to follow blindly the recommenda- 
tions of such organizations. On the contrary. Their 
value, in all sincerity, is proportionate to the degree 
of intelligent thinking and independent voting they 
enable you to do. 

By and large, their recommendations are yours for 
the asking. However, it is well to remember that it 
costs money to operate such organizations, and, unlike 
party headquarters, they are not supported by polit- 
ical assessments. So pay your mite, and be grateful. 





Neither the payment offered nor the informatig, 
received in any way hampers your freedom of action, 

So doing, you will be educating yourself to th 
enviable spirit of an elderly negress who one r 
election day, along toward dusk, entered the Polling 
place where I was working as a challenger. 

Having given her name and made her mark on thy | 
poll-register, "Mandy was handed a set of ballots by 
the man “on the book,” the official in charge g 
ballots. 

“There you are, Mandy,” said the official. “Noy 
you want to be sure to vote right!” The other ele. 
tion officers smiled. 

"Mandy smiled too. “ "Deed, suh, I is sho’” gai 
she. “I always votes fo de right man, an’ de right 
man only.” 

The election official grinned. “Who’s the right map 
this time, Mandy?” 

I aroused myself to expostulate. The law expressly 
forbids any attempt by an election officer to influence 
the voter. However, Mandy needed no help. She 
was equal to the occasion. 

“Suh,” she said, “dat am a mattuh ‘tween mah 
conscience an’ de Lawd. All I says is dat I’se votiy’ 
fo de right man, an’ fo sixteen years already, dat js 
what I’se done.” 

If you are like "Mandy, may your tribe, too, in. 
crease. 


oe oe ~~ 


Not merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 


assumption of duties. 


Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 
fulness over a sick and wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway which ends 
inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new trail, 
along which, please God, other nations will follow, into the 
New Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are to 
lapse once again into utter barbarism—and that honor I 
covet for my beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 


my heart and soul, “America First.” 
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—BisHop G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
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Learning for Civilized Living 


By GRACE LANGDON 


that civilization hangs in the balance; that 

the rule of the dictator threatens to overthrow 

those democratic ways of life which consci- 
ously or unconsciously, in greater or lesser degree, 
have come to us to stand for civilized living. All too 
often both the speaker thus gloomily deploring the 
state of affairs and the listeners agreeing with him, in 
whole or in part, leave the matter there and go about 
their several ways continuing as before to insist that 
five-year-old Jimmie without whine, whimper, or ques- 
tion put on the clothes laid out for him; that he con- 
form cheerfully to these and all other demands made 
upon him, though he mentally questions their reason- 
ableness; that he accept as final the well-known and 
oft-repeated “Because I said so” as a satisfactory reply 
to his protesting “Why do I have to?” 

Very often one hears that one and another of these 
five-year-old Jimmies have raised a vehement voice 
in protest against the demands made upon them. Nor 
is it only the five-year-olds who protest but the eight- 
year-olds, the ten-year-olds, the twelve-year-olds, the 
fifteen-year-olds, each asking in his own way, “Why 
do I have to be told everything to do?” “Why can’t I 
choose my own friends?” “Why can’t I spend my allow- 
ance as I want to?” Sometimes by questions, some- 
times by temper tantrums, sometimes by sulks—in 
innumerable ways they protest against that dictator- 
ship which demands unquestioning conformity to set 
patterns of action; and which, worse still, demands 
conformity to set patterns of thinking, decreeing that 
one shall bow to the will of another. 

“But,” the adult says, “how can a child know what 
is best for him? How can he decide things for him- 
self?” The answer is, he cannot unless he has a chance 
to learn. Perhaps when civilization hangs in the bal- 
ance, it is because that chance to learn independent 
action has been denied. Many are coming to believe 
that the protests from five- and ten- and fifteen-year- 
olds have a peculiar significance for those who would 
see the democratic mode of living triumph over the 
tule of the dictator. Many believe that they hold a 
challenge for any of us who have outlined with pre- 
cision the acts which we believe a child should learn 
to perform and who have earnestly tried to determine 
the exact procedures which will effectively and, if pos- 
sible, painlessly make these acts habitual. It may be 
possible that our well-meant insistence on conformity 
to a preconceived pattern of action is more nearly akin 


YF gr these days one hears it said 
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to the dictatorship we deplore than we would care to 
admit. Even though in demanding conformity to a 
set pattern some desirable behavior has been brought 
about, it may have been with the sacrifice of the chance 
to learn independent self-direction. And by the in- 
sistence, children have often doubtless been denied the 
chance to make their own mistakes, to evolve their 
own standards of values, to develop their own philoso- 
phy of living. 

Here it is that one may take a hand, and an active 
one, in swinging the balance in favor of the democratic 
mode of life. On the one side is dictatorship, imposi- 
tion of one’s thinking upon another, manipulation of 
the individual for selfish desire, demands for conform- 
ity to a pattern of thought and action set by another, 
achievement of demands by appeal to fear and resort 
to force. On the other side is the more democratic 
form of life—respect for the right of the individual to 
his independent thinking, voluntary conformity to self- 
accepted patterns of thought and action, independent 
action with consideration for the common good, settle- 
ment of difficulties without force. 


ly IT BE TRUE, as we believe, that learning best takes 
place through doing, then the way to learn how to live 
in civilized ways is to have the experience of living in 
that way. And where can this learning better begin than 
in the family group? It is in the intimacy of family 
living that one meets all sorts of situations in which 
the interests, wishes, and opinions of different people 
are in conflict and the differences must in some way 
be resolved if there is to be any sort of comfort. Where 
could there be a better chance to learn to weigh values; 
to look at pros and cons before coming to a decision; 
to make decisions less and less in the light of selfish 
desires and more and more in the light of the common 
good; to accept without feeling of resentment and self- 
pity the consequences of action based on these de- 
cisions; to recognize differences of opinion not as per- 
sonal affronts but as the chance to see things from 
another angle; to settle differences without use of 
force; and so on and on. 

Probably one would find few persons who did not 
heartily agree, in theory, that children should be given 
an opportunity to learn these democratic ways of liv- 
ing. But for most of us it is easier to subscribe to the 
theory than to put that theory into practice in all of 
the homely details of everyday living. The moment 
one attempts a democratic mode of life within the 
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family group, practical problems begin to arise. In 
theory, one believes that children should have a chance 
to make independent choices. In practice, the two- 
year-old chooses not to eat; the four-year-old chooses 
to stay up past the prescribed bedtime; the nine-year- 
old decides to play ball away past the dinner hour; 
the twelve-year-old chooses high heels in place of 
sensible low ones; the sixteen-year-old decides to 
spend a month’s allowance on a party dress which can 
be worn only once. Or, again in theory, one believes 
that the governed should have a voice in the govern- 
ment, and therefore that children should have a voice 
in deciding what the family shall do about this or that. 
But it takes real belief in one’s theories to give up an 
hour of wished-for quiet to work out with the eight- 
and ten- and fifteen-year-old the regulations by 
which each is insured equal rights to the use of the 
family radio, or to decide on any one of the many 
regulations necessary when a group of people of dif- 
ferent ages, different characteristics, and different in- 
terests have to live under the same roof and use the 
same things. Still again, so many of us find our belief 
in the settlement of difficulties without resort to force 
put to a severe test when confronted with the two-and- 
a-half-year-old who has just finished making a fra- 
grant concoction with choice face powder as a base and 
rare perfume as a liquid agent; or the six-year-old who 
has just snipped a corner out of the living room cur- 
tain; or the twelve-year-old who calmly and serenely 
continues reading when asked to run an errand. 


CComannx SOME ROUTINE must be prescribed and 
some regulations set up for children until such time as 
they have had enough experience and have developed 
sufficient judgment to decide these regulations for 
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themselves. However, many details of these TOUtines 
allow for choices and decisions, and from a very early 
age children can have some voice in deciding on ty 
regulations which shall govern the family living. Some 
families make use of the family council as the Means 
whereby each may have a voice in determining th. | 
laws necessary for the common good. The voice which | 
the different members can have varies, of course, with | 
their experience. The three-year-old cannot be ge. 
pected to think out how the time can be divided go tha 
each may have a fair use of the radio; but even she cay 
learn that everyone in the household cannot be gy. 
pected to give up his desires just because she happens 
to want to turn the knob to hear “someone else sing 
something.” It is thus that consideration for othe’ 
wishes begins to be learned. 


I: IS THROUGH such councils that children and adults 
alike can learn to express their own opinions and 
wishes, to listen to the opinions and wishes of others 
and to come to common decisions in the light of those 
opinions and wishes. Children who in such a fap. 
ily council see the need for some rule or regulation 
or law come naturally to look upon law for what it js— 
not an arbitrary limitation of personal freedom but g 
necessary regulation for the common good. One cap 
scarcely measure the far-reaching results of this habit. 
ual consideration of opinions and wishes, the settle. | 
ment of differences within the family circle through | 
discussion, and the development of regulations through | 
common agreement. It is by such bits of learning 
and such only that one can hope for that growth in 
independent spiritual and mutual understanding which 
spells the end of dictatorship and the triumph of a con- 
tinuously progressing civilization. 
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Editorial 


mothers clubs many years ago. There is a 

story, not often told, that the very first of 

the parent-teacher associations in the eastern 
part of the country came into being because mothers 
clubs, studying the health of the children in the school, 
decided they must have screens to keep out the flies. 
The absolute truth of this particular story is not so 
important as is the fact that the mothers club influ- 
ence was responsible for forming parent-teacher asso- 
ciations whose first idea of participation in education 
was to make the schoolroom and the school building 
a better place for children. 

That was one of the ways in which we parents at- 
tempted to share with teachers the responsibility for 
the education and well-being of children and youth. 
There were other ways, some wise and others unwise. 
It is not essential here to go into these earlier attacks 
on the problem of parent participation, for today 
parents and teachers have come together to a new place 
and to a new endeavor. We have not come alone. 
Perhaps you teachers have preceded us, but through 
the radio, through the magazines that we parents have 
read, through the unrest that is in America today 
we have learned together that there are new problems 
to be faced. So teacher participation in the parent- 
teacher movement is meaning and going to mean 
something entirely different from what it has in the 
past. This parent-teacher group with which we be- 
lieve you can cooperate and without whose cooperation 
we feel the school picture is not complete, is attacking 
its problems on a new front. Today parents are be- 
ginning to talk about democratic living, just as teach- 
ers are. Parents are beginning to talk about the 
problems of a society that is new and that faces new 
conditions. 

This is what we lay down as one of our parent- 
teacher principles: We believe that democratic living 
implies a respect for the personality of each individual, 
belief in the principle that each individual should have 
equal opportunity to become the best that it is in him 
to be, and a faith that it is within the power and possi- 
bility of society to provide the best and fullest life for 
each and all. We believe that in cooperative endeavor 
lies the hope of the eventual achievement of demo- 
cratic living, and so far as parents and teachers learn 
democracy through cooperative experience in deliber- 
ating, planning, and acting together in home and in 
school, to that extent will tomorrow’s generation find 
joy and fulfillment in active service and participa- 
tion in a democracy of justice, equality, freedom. 

As parents we have chosen four fields in which we 
believe we can be particularly active in bringing about 
democratic living and in which teacher participation 


pp ARENT-TEACHER associations grew out of 
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can most definitely and most effectively take place. 

First, there is the field of health. We believe in a 
health program for the cumulative good of children 
and youth, a program which recognizes the three as- 
pects of growth—physical, mental, and social; which 
brings into harmony the influences of home, school, 
and community in a conscious endeavor to develop 
desirable habits of living; which not only builds the 
health of the individual but contributes to the building 
of the community’s health, and of a society where 
health is paramount. We believe that teacher partici- 
pation will follow there. 

Second, in the field of learning, which so implicitly 
belongs to the teacher but to which we believe we can 
bring a contribution, we state this: The education of 
the child is an adjustment to all the influences in his 
life, organized and unorganized, which act upon him 
in any way. It is, therefore, the responsibility of par- 
ents and teachers, working in homes, schools, and com- 
munities, to develop, utilize, counteract, and control 
those influences, situations, and programs in accord- 
ance with the established objectives of democratic 
education. 

Our third field is that of personality. We believe 
that personality is the sum total of an individual’s 
characteristics and is especially manifest in his rela- 
tions with other people. To give the child an oppor- 
tunity to develop the type of personality which will 
enable him to live wholesomely and happily as an in- 
dividual and as a member of the social group, is a joint 
responsibility of home and school. The individual at- 
tention which is bestowed upon our children in the 
schools is reflected in wise treatment of the child at 
home. 

Our fourth field for expression of our ideals is that 
of citizenship. The foundation of democratic citizen- 
ship is laid at home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity, where each individual learns to act and to 
think as a good citizen in all his relations. 


T nese ARE THE fields in which it is believed parents 
and teachers can share their common educational and 
social responsibilities. These are the types of teacher 
participation that it seems are possible in parent- 
teacher work today. And since this is the month when 
we call to mind the founders and leaders of our organi- 
zation, it seems fitting at this time to pay tribute too 
to the teachers to whose care our children are intrusted, 
to the teachers who have cooperated all these years and 
who are striving for even more effective cooperation in 
the years to come. It is only because our teachers have 
shared our life work with us that the parent-teacher 
movement has been able to move forward toward the 
realization of its goals. 
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OUR YESTERDAYS = 








, a MONTH of February marks the forty-second anniversary of the founding of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. An anniversary is the time to look back and review achievements of the 
past; today, however, much more significant than reviewing the past is the building of constructive 
plans for the future. The following statements express what outstanding educators and citizens of 
our democracy believe to be the fields and areas of opportunity of the parent-teacher organization. 


Ax ORGANIZATION of two million men and women 
banded together because of common interest in child- 
hood and affectionate concern for the happiness and 
development of the individual children for whom they 
are responsible as parents and as teachers has tremen- 
dous power. Through forty-two years its influence in 
focusing public attention upon the needs of children 
and in demonstrating how expert knowledge and citizen 
interest may be fused, has had an important part in the 
effort to protect and advance the welfare of children 
everywhere. Each day it becomes more clear that al- 
though the concern of parents for childhood must begin 
in their own homes, it must extend to the entire com- 
munity and the Nation as a whole; for no child can be 
safe if conditions in which all children are born and 
reared are not relatively safe and conducive to body 
health and the development of ideals of life and con- 
duct which are the foundation of our civilization. We 
must push on, therefore, not only for greater under- 
standing and effectiveness in dealing with the particular 
children who may be intrusted to our care, but also for 
more adequate community resources for health, social 
protection, and educational opportunity for all children, 
in accordance with their need. 


KatHarIne F, LENROooT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 


ASS 


‘Tee NATIONAL CONGRESS of Parents and Teachers is 
the best prepared of all our organizations to break 
through the formalism of our present public school 
system and bring into educational activities more of 
the spirit of the home. The family was the first edu- 
cating group and it is still the most important of the 
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various organizations that attempt to influence the 
growth of the child. In spite of the protests of thought. 
ful educational leaders, the school is still too much g 
factory-like, mass-standardizing training center. (jf 
all regimentation, that of the mind is most deadly, 
Nothing will so help the schools minister to democratic 
security in this country as a more substantial contact 


OUR TOMORRONS 


of parents and teachers in the spirit of co-builders of | 


an individualized, wholesome childhood. 


ERNEsT R. Groves, Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


ASS 


I BELIEVE that the parent-teacher movement has three 
especially important opportunities and responsibilities. 
First it should endeavor to make the parents of children 
intelligent about the nature and characteristics of chil- 
dren, both in their physical needs and growth and in 
their mental development. Unless the parent, as well 
as the teacher, is intelligent along these lines no effective 
cooperation can be set up. 

Secondly the parent-teacher movement should take 
leadership in securing public recognition of the function 
of schools in modern democratic society. Here the task 
is much broader than simply making contacts with 
parents and others directly interested in the schools. 
The matter has to do with broad social policy which is 
basic to self-government. 

Finally the parent-teacher movement should be it 
each community the public guardian of desirable con 
ditions within the schools in order to make their pr- 
gram effective. There is no substitute for personal 
interest on the part of a determined organization 0 
parents. 

Grorce F. Zoox, President 
American Council on Education 
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Waex THE NATIONAL CONGRESS of Parents and 
Teachers was organized, about two-thirds of the par- 
ents had had no more than five years of schooling. At 
that time the school was the chief agency for acquaint- 
ing all children, the native born and the children of 
immigrants alike, with what America stands for, what 
it can mean for the human spirit. 

The present generation of parents is the first one that 
js practically all the product of our schools, speaking 
the same language as the teachers, able to consider with 
the teachers their common purposes and ideals, able to 
declare with assurance what kind of world they want 
their'children to inherit. Parents and teachers together 
represent in a peculiar way the central interests of our 
civilization—the welfare and freedom of children, all 
children. And amid all the conflicting forces, these 
together give the one reasonable hope for unity of out- 
look and for equality of opportunity that America has 
meant from the beginning. 


Smwwonte M. Gruensere, Director 
Child Study Association of America 


ASS 


Tes PARENT-TEACHER movement is only important if 
it effectively unites these two guardians of childhood 
in the development of character, respect, and loyalty 
among our children. We have been paying too much 
attention to the functional side of education. We have 
been emphasizing the wishes of the child. We have 
been devoting ourselves to curious notions of social 
consciousness, but we have neglected the essence of 
education, which is to build men and women of charac- 
ter, whose moral consciousness will safeguard not only 
them but the nation from the degenerating influences 
that come to this country out of materialistic Europe. 
Individuals can be strong and loyal and decent only 
when inner moral controls have been developed. It 
would seem to me that today this is a task for parent- 
teacher groups. 

Grorce E. SoKOLSKY 

Author and Lecturer 


ASS 


No LAY GROUP is so closely associated with our schools 
as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
members of this organization are helping to plan the 
education of our thirty million youth. Our educational 
program is concerned with the development of each 
learner, with his home, family, and community life, 
with his economic demands and his civic and social 
duties. 

Our democracy to live, to move forward and upward, 
must be made up of educated citizens. Education has 
the responsibility of helping to prepare all our youth to 
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render honest, helpful, and intelligent service in our 
great democratic undertaking. 

To help to improve our citizens thru the education of 
youth is the opportunity and responsibility of the mem- 
bers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in 1939. 

REvuBEN T. Suaw, President 
Nattonal Education Association 
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‘Tue NATIONAL CONGRESS of Parents and Teachers has 
been a pioneer organization in developing a closer rela- 
tionship between the home, the school, and other com- 
munity interests. Today it is faced with a challenge 
and an opportunity even greater than in previous years. 
As society becomes increasingly complex, the task of 
education more difficult, emphasis needs to be given to 
the development of better techniques for keeping 
teachers informed and aware of what is happening to 
parents and family life, and giving parents a more 
clear-cut understanding of what the school is trying to 
do to and for their children. Another big job is that of 
waking parents up to their own need for education in 
parenthood and family life, and promoting a program 
whereby this education of parents will parallel that of 
their children, through the entire range of schooling. 
If parents and teachers can become acquainted, and 
parents as well as children be considered a part of the 
educational program of the school, it would seem a 
greatly needed forward step in our present educational 
set-up. 
Epona N. Wuirte, Director 
Merrill-Palmer School 
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A REAL MENACE to democracy lies in the indifference 
or lack of understanding of parents, as to the conscious 
use of the instrumentalities of the home for the develop- 
ment in their children of wholesome attitudes and use- 
ful habits. Probably many parents do not make more 
satisfactory use of actual problems and situations in 
solving family problems because they do not have the 
necessary skill in analyzing their situations. 

In spite of this fact parents generally are the most 
effective teachers the children ever have. Children are 
impressionable. They imitate the attitudes of other 
and older people toward the home, the school, the 
church, the community; toward politics and toward 
government. 

In defense of our “American way” of life the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers can make a contri- 
bution of far-reaching importance through its network 
of state and local organizations in serving the homes of 
the Nation. It can so mold its program as to influence 
millions of homes and furnish answers to many ques- 
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tions, such as: What kind of training and experience on 
the job should parents have to help them solve their 
home and family problems? How and where can this 
training be obtained? What can the home do to 
strengthen a democracy? Where do children get their 
ideas of citizenship and democracy? 


JoHN W. SruDEBAKER 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


ASS 


Tue NATIONAL CONGRESS of Parents and Teachers has 
been one of the outstanding achievements in the edu- 
cational life of the last 42 years. 

I have come often into contact with the National 
Congress through speaking for local groups, and have 
realized increasingly that there could not be a more 
logical combination of educational forces than that of 
teachers and parents. The building upon this sound 
foundation, however, has been made possible by the 
conspicuous wisdom and initiative shown in the devel- 
opment of the organization. 


Mary E. Woo tey, President Emeritus 
Mount Holyoke College 
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‘Lueee HAS BEEN a steady educational development 
within the parent-teacher movement during the last 
two decades. It has reached such proportions as to be 
of very considerable interest to anyone attempting in- 
telligently to forecast adult education trends in the 
United States. The parent-teacher organizations of 
early years were chiefly concerned with such material 
questions as the development of school plant, school 
grounds, the purchase of needed equipment. Later 
there commenced the interesting movement for child 
study groups, which eventually extended and flowered 
into a genuine attempt at parent education for large 





numbers of men and women. The next step wag , 


natural one into a consideration of family life and jt, | 
problems, involving of necessity a consideration of | 
family relationships to the community, state, ang 


nation. Thus the parent-teacher movement of twen 

or thirty years ago has quite logically grown to be ay 
integral part of the movement for general adult educa. 
tion. It is still primarily concerned with the welfare o 
children and youth, but at the same time its leadership 
realizes that intelligent consideration of youth problems 
involves careful and thoughtful examination of adyj 
problems as well. I foresee an increased emphasis upon 
adult education for parents and teachers as an essentia| 
and even basic part of the future program of such ap 


important organization as the National Congress of | 


Parents and Teachers. 


Morse A. Cartwricut, Director 
American Association for Adult Education 
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Bacx OF EVERY GREAT advance made by the human 
race is the effort to understand. The effort to possess, 
to rule, to dominate has in it the seeds of hate and de. 
struction—as we can see all too clearly when we look 
across the Atlantic at the dictator-ruled countries. The 
effort to understand, as we can see when we look back 


to the Greek period, has in it the seed of life itself. As | 


long as the relations between parents and children were 


based (as people of earlier generations honestly thought 
they must be) only on the effort by parents to rule and 


dominate their children, each family was a dictator. 
ruled group. The great national change called the child 
study movement, which is represented by the parent- 
teacher organization, has opened the windows of the 
dictator-ruled family to the light and air of the most 


creative instinct human beings can have—the effort to | 


understand. 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FIsHER 
Author 
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“Teachable Moments’ in 


Health Education 


By JAY B. NASH 


HE qualitative outcomes of education—and 

the home, even more than the school, sets these 

qualitative patterns—cannot be taught by any 

of the ordinary methods. Health is one of 
these qualitative outcomes. Character, citizenship, and 
various phases of the program of manners and morals 
likewise are qualitative outcomes.} These most highly 
essential outcomes of 
education are caught 
rather than taught. Put- 
ting it bluntly, we may 
say that health 
cannot betaught. 
Possibly we had 
better say that 
health outcomes 
cannot be 
achieved through 
mere teaching of 
hygiene and \ 
memorization of 
rules, especially 
since such a large 
number of the 
health rules 
which we have 
been teaching carry with 
them remnants of myths 
carried over from the Mid- 
dle Ages or of phrases put parrot-like into our mouths 
by food and drug advertisers. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men which... 
leads on...” There is a tide in the educational life 
of a child or of an adult which leads on. These tides 
may be called “teachable moments” in education. 
They are the times when one is in a position to learn 
efficiently and rapidly. Leaders watch for these teach- 
able moments and utilize them to their fullest. 

In the health field there are at least four of these 
important moments, two in the lives of children and 
two in the lives of adults. They are these: 


When a child exhibits curiosity. 


When a child feels that differences make him con- 
spicuous. 


When adults are scared. 


When parents want something better for their chil- 
dren. , 
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It must be apparent that these “teachable moments” 
do not appear Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 
9.15 in Room 628 of some school building for a class of 
fifty. Qualitative education simply is not achieved 
under those circumstances. 


The Pattern of Health 


y ro PATTERN OF 
HEALTH is fairly defi- 
nite. It consists of 
three specific 
conditions and a 
positive pro- 
cedure. These 
three important 
conditions are: 
removal of in- 
fectious drains; 
elimination of 
devitalizing 
strains; estab- 
lishment of 
simple, wholesome health 
habits. Upon the basis of 
these three conditions 
power for health is built 
through use, that is, through 
exercise. Let us elaborate. 

REMOVE INFECTIOUS DRAINS. This is health condition 
number one. Six million people in the United States 
are unable to work, to attend school, and to pursue 
their usual activities every day—from causes many of 
which are preventable. Wherever infection exists, its 
removal is a prerequisite to health practices, particu- 
larly to basic body building through exercise. Treat- 
ment is a medical task; all that the lay person can do 
is to suspect, detect, and refer. 

ELIMINATE STRAINS. This is health condition number 
two. Strains are as killing as infection, but they are 
not removed by talking about them. Most of them 
may be removed by substituting scintillating, joyous 
activities in which people can participate. This be- 
comes a fundamental problem of education. Education 
does not wait until abnormalities appear and then 
start to specialize on remedies; education plots a path 
to normality. 
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EsTaBLISH HEALTH HABITS. This is health condition 
number three. We must recognize the essential fact 
that the things we know rather definitely about health 
have to do with nourishment, rest, and joy. Nourish- 
ment means foods in their totality, such as the whole- 
ness of cereals and the wholeness of fruits, vegetables, 
and meats. It means a return to simplicity in diet, a 
turning away from the patented, packaged, preserved, 
condensed, and refined foods of today. Rest and sleep 
are essential health habits: in case of doubt—more 
sleep. And finally the joy that comes from exuberant 
play, as an antidote to strain, becomes a fundamental 





ures should be taken against smallpox, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever. It is estimated that in New York City 
alone there are at least 225,000 people without immypj. 
zation against diphtheria; yet the Commissioner ¢; 
Health says, “For no disease have we more adequate 
defense.” 

After the child starts to school there should be gj 
least two regular medical examinations, as follows: 
(a) When the child enters school. This examination 
should take place in the presence of the parents, as the 
child is not old enough to communicate with his parents 
in regard to the results. This is a phase of parental 





habits followed—power 
must still be built through 


Lying on a grassy space, 
Dreaming far-away dreams. 


tions and receive frank 
and honest answers 


use. And that use means 
physical activities, 
thought of by many in 
terms of exercise. 


The Home Sets the 
Pattern 


Aurnover the school 
and the community, as 
well as the home, have 
definite responsibilities in 


I spoke to the child, 
He spoke to me 


I spoke to the child, 
He spoke to me, 





But still he was alone. 


He was dreaming dreams I could not dream, 
And seeing things I could not see; 


But still he was alone. 
—LoulsE (Age 12) 


These two examinations, 
if thoroughly done—and 
they cannot be done in 
less time than fifteen or 
twenty minutes—are infi- 
nitely better than a cas- 
ual, yearly examination, 
A third examination, or 
even more examinations, 
should be given at times 
of emergency. The home 








connection with the reali- 
zation of these health con- 
ditions, quite definitely the home sets the pattern. Many 
of these patterns are well established before the child 
enters school. In a recent survey dealing with recrea- 
tional interests of adults, involving some fifteen hun- 
dred people, I discovered that around ninety-five per- 
cent of all these interests began before the age of ten. 
It was interesting to find also that the motivating force 
in connection with these interests came/from someone 
around the home—father, mother, brother, sister, or 
uncle. This is just one more indication of the essential 
place which the home has in setting the child’s pattern 
of life. 

Let us examine specifically some of the things that 
the home can do in establishing this pattern of health. 

REMOVAL OF INFECTIOUS DRAINS. What has been 
thought of as simple, routine “childhood disorders” 
are of tremendous importance. Unless these so-called 
“minor ailments” are remedied, dangerous results may 
be lifelong. In connection with many of them, a phy- 
sician should be consulted and the child should be 
given extra opportunities for rest and sleep until all 
traces of the disorder are removed. Protective meas- 


4 


must co-operate in con- 
nection with what we call 


basis for health. education. (b) Some time around the age of twelye 
BUILD POWER FOR HEALTH THROUGH USE. This is years, during the seventh or eighth grade, the child 
“health condition number should have an opportu. 
four. After all these con- nity for a complete and 
ditions have been satis- confidential examination | 
fied—infectious drains re- THE CHILD by a doctor. At this time 
moved, strains eliminated, the child should have an 
and wholesome health I saw a child all alone opportunity to ask ques- 


protective measures, filling of teeth, care of adenoids : 


and tonsils, and adequate time for recovery after com- 


mon colds, influenza, or any of the other childhood | 


disorders. 


Life Can Be Simpler 


Moors MEDICAL SCIENCE pictures for us the fact 
that strains kill. It appears that we may be able to 
conquer infectious diseases. When we do, we shall siill 
have to conquer the results of strain. Here again the 
home plays the essential part. 

ELIMINATING STRAINS. We are living in a very com- 
plex world. We have accepted motion pictures and the 
radio. Our children are subjected to the demoralizing 
and devitalizing radio programs of the children’s hou. 
Children use for long hours artificial lighting, heating, 
and ventilation. Many of them are attending dancing 
lessons, music lessons, and social functions, all of which 
cause strain. Many of these extra functions increase 


tension and mean loss of sleep. The home can set the | 


pattern. Here are some of the things it should do: 
Resist to the limit the forcing of school “home 
work” upon small children. The child should have 
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work to do at home, but it should not be the homework 
that puts strain upon the small muscles of the eye and 
upon posture. 

If music and dancing lessons are to be re- 
quired, the school day should be shortened. 

Children should be provided reading places 
where light is sufficiently intense, where there is no 
reflecting glare or direct shadow. 

Attendance at motion picture performances 
should be kept to a minimum. An arrangement should 
be made so that children may attend without loss of 
sleep and may attend programs especially planned for 
children. 

Vigorous protests should be made against the 
children’s hour programs over 


the radio. Most of these pro- . 

grams tend to B 
cause emotional A 
upsets. In contrast Mt 


to this, the child 
ought to be having 
vigorous, running, oe ‘ 
jumping types of AN TM Hi 
“aythmic play. 54 V/ Y 2 \ LW, 

Parents NZ | = \Y/ A pee 4 
should avoid mak- “AH iN ( Nt’ 
ing children over- anh hit 
health-conscious. “=: 
Do not continually 
frighten them with 
“Germs will get you 
if you don’t watch 
out.” 


y 


Any promotion of 
wholesome play activities rep- 
resents an antidote to this 
strain. School or public playgrounds open in the 
vicinity, back-yard playgrounds, and play rooms are 
helpful. The child should have toys with which he 
may experiment: clay, knock-down furniture, crayons, 
pencils, chalk, hammers and nails. These are particu- 
larly valuable in contrast to the toys that are wound 
up and merely run across the floor. 

ESTABLISHING WHOLESOME HEALTH HABITS. The 
home quite definitely sets the pattern in connection 
with simple, wholesome health habits. These so-called 
health habits, or what are sometimes known as health 
rules, may be listed in three groups: those which seem 
reasonably essential; those which fall into the field of 
esthetics, manners, and morals rather than health; 
and those which either are false or contain merely a 
grain of truth. 

Essential health habits. The essential health 
habits are in reality only four. (SIMPLE Foops) This 
means that at least half of the cereals should be of the 
whole-grain type. A reasonable proportion of each 
day’s diet should consist of fruits and vegetables which 
are protective because they contain vitamins; milk and 
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its products, and eggs, are always good “stand-bys.” 
The general rule is that food should be taken as much 
as possible as a whole: the whole grain in the cereal, 
the wholeness in meats, which include not only the 
finer cuts but liver, sweetbreads, and those portions of 
the animal which are rich in vitamins. In contrast to 
these foods taken as whole products, the tendency 
should be to avoid the overcooked, pickled, preserved, 
packaged, and patented. A five-meal-a-day schedule 
is probably better than a three. The sun is the source 
of many of our vitamins; therefore play in the direct 
sunlight has its distinct advantages. (rest) Rest 
consists in rhythmic activities—doing things leisurely. 
The child should have a considerable amount of time 

free to “putter.” Let him pick 


i his own rhythm. Children 
as Ez should have fun, 
a RN for “Unless youth 


be golden, old age 
may be dross.” 
(SLEEP) Sleep is 
the great restorer. 
In case of doubt— 
an extra hour of 
sleep. If a child is 
threatened with a 
KYA | cold, appears to be 
PCA Mn AYE YAM MD Ma? fidgety, bites his 
At ey fingernails, appears 
restless—an extra 
hour of sleep. We 
may say, in gen- 
eral, “Help your- 
self to the great restorer, the 
great builder of buoyant 
health—sleep.” (oUT-OF-DOOR 
EXERCISE AND PLAY) Exercise, vigorous out-of-door 
play, is the trigger to set off many of the really valu- 
able processes underlying health. This play should be 
in the sunlight whenever possible; it should involve 
rhythmic activities of the whole body; it should be 
joyous. Vigorous exercise in the absence of disease 
lays the foundation for a good appetite, for the right 
kind of tiredness and its natural sequence, sleep. 
These are the essential health habits and it must be 
obvious to every parent that they cannot be acquired 
by talking about them. It must be apparent to every- 
one that no one will spend thousands of dollars spon- 
soring radio programs or buying advertising space to 
promote sleep, rest, the sale of simple foods, or exer- 
cise. They cannot be bought. 

Habits that are desirable, but from the stand- 
point of health irrelevant. Many of the rules which 
we have been prone to “teach,” such as washing neck 
and ears, the fetish of cleanliness, brushing and comb- 
ing hair, shining shoes, table manners, politeness, wait- 
ing in line, and the like are all desirable but have little 
or nothing to do with health. They might be included 
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in a book on how to make friends and keep them, but 
should be excluded from health programs. 

Things which are definitely false or give false 
impressions and false assurances. The worst thing 
about our attempt to teach health is that many of the 
so-called “facts” that we have been teaching are not 
facts, or at best contain only a grain of truth. We refer 
to such statements as “Clean teeth will not decay,” 
“Tt is necessary to stand and sit straight,” “Light 
should always come over the left shoulder,” “Eat this 
or that specifie thing and be an athlete or a movie 
star,” “Don’t eat between meals,” “The cold shower 
in the morning is stimulating,” “Deep breathing exer- 
cises promote health,” and so on. We could enumerate 
these by the dozens. 

In connection with these wholesome health habits, 
the home more than any other institution sets the pat- 
tern. The child eats at home, he sleeps at home, in the 
early years much of his play is at or near the home. 
The pattern of play and happiness, or the reverse, 
radiates from the home. The child naturally conforms 
to these patterns, and conformity to these patterns 
lays the basis for health. 


Power through Use 


Arm THESE THREE conditions have been fulfilled— 
infectious drains have been removed, devitalizing 
strains have been eliminated, and reasonably simple 
health habits have been established—the final step is 
to provide for the physical activities through which the 
individual develops power. 

BuILD POWER FOR HEALTH THROUGH UsE. The child 
should have ample opportunity for all the various types 
of wholesome play—running, jumping, balancing, the 





ring games and singing games and the tag-and-it Bames 
of youth. They should have opportunities to enter into 
low-organization types of games on playgrounds ap, 
if in excellent physical condition, should take par in 
athletics. The opportunity to spend time during the 
summer in camps, the opportunity to take long walks 
in the park or in the country, to ride horseback, to 
swim—all of these should be taken advantage of whe. 
ever possible. Happy should the father and mother }y 
whose child is really tired after the day’s activities ang 
wants to sleep. 

The entire thesis of this discussion is that health js 
caught and that to a large extent the home sets th 


pattern. Fathers and mothers, teachers, and all citi. | 


zens should be health-conscious. The aim should }p 
to provide a wholesome atmosphere—clean and attrge. 
tive homes and neighborhoods; clean, happy, joyoys 
schools. The community through its health depart. 
ment should protect the citizens through inspection of 
meat and milk and all types of food stuff as well a3 
food handlers. Children should be offered protection 
to the limit of medical knowledge from all the varioys 
kinds of infections. In social science and science 
classes attention should be called to the progress which 
civilization has made in fighting disease by using such 
examples as the life of Pasteur. 

The adults should set the pattern. Adults should be 
health-conscious. Children should be given an oppor. 
tunity for happy, joyous experiences, with ample op- 
portunities for sleep, rest, and simple, wholesome foods, 
and protection to the limit of medical knowledge, 
With these conditions fulfilled, health is a natural out- 
come. You cannot teach it; but the home, school, and 
community can set the pattern for it. 


LIFE 


I walked with you in the bright morning, 


And you laughed. 


I walked with you in the warm noon, 


And you smiled. 


I walked with you in the dark night, 


And you were silent. 


—LovuisE (Age 11) 
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No One Can Win Alone 


By LUTHER T. PURDOM 


FEW hundred years ago an individual in this 
country was probably 90 percent self-suffi- 
cient. Even in more recent years families in 
many parts of our United States were prob- 
ably self-sufficient to the extent of 75 percent. They 
raised all their own food, with a little help made their 
own clothes, and in general lived very much by the 
efforts they themselves put forth. Today no commu- 
nity lives by itself; no business can exist within itself, 
no profession without the aid of others; and no indi- 
yidual can hope to win life’s battles alone. All of us 
need help all along the way—which means that the 
greatest hope we have of rendering a real service to 
our young people is to establish in our schools a 
common-sense guidance program. Such a program 
should be aimed at normal 
individuals, to the end that 





they may remain normal; 

through the service thus 

rendered we can help them to win their life struggles 
rather than leave them to perish alone. 

Reality along the lines mentioned is different today, 
but we are unwilling to accept any change, anything 
that is contrary to our established habits and our ac- 
customed ways of thinking. Hence the plight in which 
we find ourselves in connection with the young people 
who are growing up around us. Whether we want to 
believe it or not, they do live in a world completely 
different from the one we ourselves lived in. The 
temptations we had as children are few compared with 
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what young peoples have today. Many of us in our 
earlier years got up at four-thirty in the morning and 
went to bed at about eight-thirty in the evening. The 
days were long and the work was hard, but the ques- 
tions with regard to automobiles, drinking parties, 
questionable picture shows, and the opportunities for 
entertainment which are so plentiful today were far 
removed from us. True, we had our problems; but 
living was less complicated, and the wide range of ac- 
tivities which make guidance necessary now had then 
not crept into our existence. Today we still believe in 
using the help of physicians, in borrowing money in 
times of need, in hiring lawyers; but when it comes to 
the personal problems of our children we leave them 
to try to win alone, because we still believe that the 

fundamental aim of education 

is to help children to obtain 
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knowledge. We forget that it is of very 
little importance that one of our children 

is able to make A in mathematics or A 

in English, if at the same time he suffers 
from a mental disturbance which is causing much un- 
happiness and may eventually bring about a person- 
ality defect which cannot but have a vital influence 
upon his future success. 

These mental problems may be of almost any nature. 
Some of the boys and girls show, as the result of 
various studies of the last few years, that they have 
an inferiority complex because they are not living up 
to the expectations of their parents. Others are op- 
pressed by a serious fear that they are not being ac- 
cepted socially. Still others are afraid that they will 
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not “succeed.” These children belong to the normal 
group, not the mentally deficient, and the handling 
of the situation determines to a large extent whether 
they will remain normal or whether they will fall into 
the class of those who fill up our institutions for the 
mentally ill and have to be supported by the state. 
Such institutions, many of them at least, are full of 
people who once were apparently as normal as you or I. 
They were all right as long as problems were simple; 
but some crisis came along which they were unable to 
meet with the resources within themselves, and the 
schools, too concerned with sharpening intellects, failed 
them. 


“No ONE CAN WIN ALONE” is so obviously true. With 
regard to physical life no one attempts to go alone; 
rather he makes use of the best trained medical help 
available. If one happens to have an accident, the 
accepted procedure is to call a physician and get him 
there at the earliest possible moment. Moreover, the 
medical profession recognizes the fact that prevention 
is better than cure. But up to the present time aca- 
demic people who are supposed to be leaders have, for 
the most part, failed to recognize that the solving of 
one’s individual problems is much more the determin- 
ing factor in personal adjustment than any other factor 
or corabination of factors. Such personal problems as 
worries and disturbing fears are as deserving of atten- 
tion as the derivation of a verb or the working of an 
equation. Yet, so far as everyday emotional adjust- 
ments are concerned our young people in many cases 
find themselves going alone. On the basis of three 
studies recently made it was found that 85 percent of 
all young people who lost their jobs lost them for some 
reason other than the lack of knowledge or lack of 
training—mainly because of lack of adjustment. 
Surely the solving of personal problems having to do 
with one’s social relationships—such as marriage, for 
example—are as important as any academic work that 
a student could possibly take. In the fact that we have 
so many failures, that young people become criminals 
much younger than they did two decades ago, that our 
institutions for the mentally ill are overcrowded, is the 
best of evidence that a change in emphasis in educa- 
tion is necessary. 

We tend to overlook the fact that things which might 
be ruinous to you or me might not affect other indi- 
viduals in the same way, and that what affects them 
might not affect you or me. We have no right to pro- 
ceed on the old basis, saying to young people, “Brace 
up. Get a little backbone, and you'll be all right.” It 
simply can’t be done that way any more than a foot- 
ball player with a broken leg can be helped by a doctor 
who says, “Brace up. Get a little more backbone, and 
go on with the game.” We must develop new ways of 
meeting new conditions. Not everything can be done 
by the medical profession. Neither can everything be 
done by a guidance program, even the right kind. But 
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there is evidence to indicate that many individuals who 
are lost to society could have been saved and enabled 
to become worthy members of society by a program of 
prevention. The following case, I think, will illustrate 
the point. 

A prominent hardware merchant came to consult ay 
individual trained in guidance work, saying that his 
daughter was becoming very unhappy and her parents 
could assign no particular cause for her depressed state 
Shortly after, the girl attempted suicide and almog 
succeeded. I myself worked with this girl for ty) 
years. As far as I can tell, the trouble started som, 
seven or eight years before, growing out of the feelip 
that she was not living up to the expectations of he 
father and mother. She felt that they had really 
amounted to something, while she who had an IQ oj 
122 was not standing at the head of her class. She wes 
often admonished to, and was made to feel continually 
that she was not an honor to her family. I might add 
here that this fear of not living up to parents’ expecta. 
tions often arises among young people and is one of the 
most serious problems with which we have to deal. 
After we had worked with this girl, who was eighteen 
years old at the time she attempted suicide, she was 
convinced that her problem had begun many years ago, 
that it could not be corrected in a few minutes, and 
that she could not do it by herself. She accepted the 
situation very philosophically and cooperated with us 
as best she could in our efforts to help her regain her 
normal state of mind. I have seen her quite frequently 
during this period. This last semester she has made 
creditable grades and apparently feels perfectly happy. 
The family realize the mistake they made, and the 
situation is apparently clearing up from every angle 
We are never sure about the outcome of these situs 
tions, but certainly there is evidence that this ind- 
vidual will be normal. The sad fact, of course, is that 
the problem was not discovered earlier. 


Sean 16,000 highschool students have been studied 
in recent years. The facts show that out of seven per 
sonal problems which are serious only one is known to 
the parent or teacher. The young people have to try 
to solve them all alone because the entire set-up is 
such that guidance is not recognized as fundamental 
in our educational scheme. The question arises, Cat 
these problems be solved by setting up a common-sens 
guidance program? I offer you an illustration. In one 
school five people worked five hours a day, giving thei 
entire time to the personal problems of 250 individuals, 
diagnosing the apparent causes of annoyance, unhappi 
ness, and even failure, and then trying to make corret- 
tions. After three months the grades of this grou 
were compared with the grades of another group @ 
250 individuals with whom no work had been done 
Their grades were found to be, on the average, ol 
letter higher. The other group made no improvemetl 
in grades. The parents were asked by means of! 
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questionnaire to state their feeling about this work. 
Seventy-five percent said it was rendering the most 
service of anything they had tried in their schools. 
Approximately 21 percent did not answer, and only 
one individual objected. 

We, as parents and teachers, still too often take the 
attitude that the gaining of academic knowledge is the 
only important thing. Young people taking chemistry 
have laboratory workers to point out their mistakes 
and to show them how to carry on the experiment suc- 
cessfully. But there is no provision made, except in a 
very few instances, to help the young people recognize 
their personal problems, to help them in correcting 
their programs, to point a way by which they may 
develop better personalities and become better-ad- 
justed individuals. When someone tries to administer 
a guidance program, the answer is all too often, “We 








haven’t any money. We can’t even do what we are 
attempting to do.” But the thing which is so many 
more times important is not even fairly tried. If the 
students at the universities develop their minds, but 
develop also an inability to get along with people, to 
what purpose is their education? Nobody wants them. 
Yet we still live by the psychology of “no change,” 
hoping that these young people can win alone. 

This is absolutely a false assumption and is the cause 
of the ruination of literally millions of our young 
people. I believe, however, that the near future will 
see the devotion of a great deal of time in our public 
education to helping parents and teachers gain an 
understanding of the simple problems of their children. 
And I believe that through this understanding a real 
spirit of cooperation will be established in increasing 
effective guidance work. 





“IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE” 


Do YOU UTILIZE your parent-teacher meetings to discuss the special problems of child welfare 
that are uppermost in the minds of the community at the moment? Hardly a week passes 
but we read in the papers of some disaster involving children. The thought naturally arises, 


Could that happen here? 


We read of a school bus demolished by a train, with more than a score of children killed 
and many seriously injured. Why‘not discuss at the next P. T. A. meeting your own school 
bus situation. Are there unprotected railroad crossings? What are the state laws regarding 


school buses and their drivers? 


In a distant city the ceiling of a schoolroom crashes, endangering the lives of all the 
children in the room. That is the time all parents will want to ask “How safe is our school?” 
They will listen with interest to expert opinion on the safety and structural condition of the 


local school building. 


We read frequently of tragedies in which young people are implicated. What were the 
underlying causes? Are our young people subjected to the same destructive infiuences? This 


incident could be the instigation for a local survey of conditions affecting youth. 


What 


amusements and recreational facilities are available locally? Are they wholesome or other- 
wise? What are the character building agencies doing, and are they receiving community 
support in their work? How does the juvenile court handle such cases? If the difficulty lay 
in a lack of parental understanding or wrong conditions in the home, how forcibly this should 
call our attention to the need for parent education and the value of our study groups. 


Use current topics as the basis for program planning. You will not only find the mem- 
bers eager to consider these topics and alert to plan constructively to protect their own 
children; but you will see how effectively this focusing of public interest may be utilized 
to bring about remedial action if such is needed. If a study of local conditions reveals that 
the community is protected against similar disaster, what a fine sense of security, apprecia- 
tion, and local pride will result! What a real service the P. T. A. can render by this analysis 
of the local situation and by arousing public sentiment to the determination, It shall not 


happen here! 
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How comforting to be able to say, with the assurance based on a correct 
knowledge of facts, It can not happen here! 


FLORENCE C. BINGHAM 
Program Service Chairman 
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Places to Learn Outside of School 


By EFFIE BATHURST 


What Is the Relation of the Environment 
to Education? 


Crnoren learn by adjusting themselves to people 
and things around them. For the baby, life is one con- 
tinuous adventure in an ever widening environment— 
learning that he can make a tremendous noise by 
pounding on a pan, trying to drink from a cup instead 
of a bottle, taking the first spoonful of ice cream (the 
queerest tasting food, not a bit like the familiar 
spinach), reaching up and up until he can play with 
the doorknob and at last 
push open the door, and 


sions and out-of-school activities gives new meanin 
to the things he studies and fresh ideas with which to 
work and think. A few of the fields in which childrey 

can learn outside the schoolroom can be considered. 
Nature affords many chances for out-of-school learn. 
ing. The country and small-town children are egpe. 
cially fortunate in having many opportunities to enjoy 
nature. For them there are the fields, streams, wild 
flowers, growing crops, butterflies, birds, and animals 
to study. Country children’s learning need not be con- 
fined to listening and observing. They can engage in 
such activities as building 





hundreds of other new ex- 
periences — everything 


feeding stations to protect 
the birds, erecting signs 
and placards along nature 


learned through the senses, 
firsthand. The first time the 
child goes to school, a mile- 
post is gained. His horizon 
keeps on widening, and the 
school opens more possibil- 
ities inside and outside the 
classroom. 

There are hundreds of 
places outside the class- 
room with particular ap- 
peal for children—beauty 
spots of nature with curious 
plants and animals; busy 
factories; fascinating farms 


For its radio project for 1938- 
1939 the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is coopera- 
ting with the United States Office of 
Education in presenting a series of 
broadcasts, “Wings for the Martins.” 
This series, which will be heard 
weekly over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
9:30-10:00 Pp. M., E. S. T., dramatizes 
the life and adventures of the inter- 
esting Martin family. Each month 
the National Parent-Teacher will 
present an interpretation of some of 
the problems presented in these 


trails, raising flowers and 
vegetables, collecting rocks 
and minerals. 

City children can learn of 
nature too, although their 
opportunities are limited as 
compared with those of 
country pupils. They can 
study birds and flowers in 
parks; those who live in 
suburbs can have gardens 
of their own. They can 
learn the ways of wild 
flowers and do their bit in 
conserving them. 


with animals and strange broadcasts. 


machinery ; parks and play- 





Industry and transporta- 
tion, with their movements 








grounds in the city, and 
meadows, woods, and big 
lawns in the country; everywhere active people en- 
gaged in activities so intriguing that the child cannot 
wait until he is grown to try to do some of them him- 
self. In these interesting places he learns by seeing 
new things, not merely by looking at pictures of them. 
He can handle or work with materials, ask questions, 
and become acquainted with the people who do the 
community’s work. Since “almost every phase of human 
learning has a place in the education of the young,” 
it stands to reason that all the places to learn outside 
the classroom should be utilized by the school. 


What Places Outside of Schools Are 
Most Educative ? 


Ounae THE SCHOOL one gains facts appreciation, 
and understanding. What a child learns through excur- 
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and activities—things go- 
ing on—are particularly ap- 
pealing to children. Through excursions to study fac- 
tories pupils can have opportunities for seeing raw 
materials prepared for manufacture and observing the 
processes through which they are carried by the work 
of many hands and machinery until the finished prod- 
uct appears in the form of a coat or a book or a toy. 
No rules discussed in the kindergarten classroom can 
take the place of a trip to a busy street corner where 
the children stop to look at the signs and are guided 
safely across by a kindly policeman. It is an exciting 
and a valuable experience to observe a city snowplow 
at work or visit an airport and watch the roaring 
planes take off, or board a plane and see how people 
travel in comfort by air. 

Educational and cultural institutions outside the 
school such as the library, museum, zoo, aquarium, and 
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movies should be utilized by pupils. The class that is 
studying government can visit a town meeting, an 
election, the courthouse, the post office, or a forest 
ranger station. Economic agencies should be visited, 
such as insurance companies, banks, grain markets, 
department stores, machine shops. People who are 
engaged in the work can be interviewed. 

Outside the school children can learn habits of ob- 
serving the beauties of architecture and engineering in 
homes, public buildings, bridges, factories, dams. There 
is beauty in sunset, stars, clouds, hills, ocean, and 
rivers. Pupils who are taught to observe can find 
pleasure in the animals seen in pastures or in the zoo. 

Through the guidance of the school, children can 
learn to make the most of the community’s recreational 
opportunities. Picnics can be arranged for classes or 
small groups. Highschools can plan camping parties. 
In the community are opportunities for children to de- 
velop hobbies, such as the collecting of leaves, wood, 
rocks, shells, or the study of insects or birds. School 
reading can be related to that carried on in libraries 
during vacations and weekends. Opportunities should 
be provided for parents and pupils to play together. 


How Can the School Make the Most Use of Its 


Community Environment? 


Places to learn outside of school are most helpful 
when the school plans ways of using them. The en- 
vironment is a source of problems and materials to be 
made further use of in school. 

Before an excursion or field trip, the teacher and 
pupils should talk about the things they expect to look 
for and learn. The children should help make arrange- 
ments necessary, such as writing letters to secure per- 
mission, planning transportation, deciding on proced- 
ures for interviews. After an excursion, things learned 
should be discussed and new ideas applied either to 
help solve problems and answer questions or to carry 
on activities. 

When activities in the community are undertaken, 
the work should be continued, and interest maintained 
to the close of the enterprise. For example, if the chil- 
dren plan a garden for the school ground, it should be 
maintained in good condition to the end of the school 
year and, if possible, during the summer. The same 
kind of care should be applied to nature trails and 
feeding stations for birds. 
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In some communities certain days are set aside in 
which children are allowed to take over part of the city 
or county government or to hold certain positions on 
the police force. Work of this kind should be discussed 
in detail with the city officials and care taken to make 
the experience profitable for as many pupils as possible. 

The environment is an endless source of materials 
with which to work. For example, a class in history can 
develop a collection of relics and antiques. Children 
interested in minerals can make collections and classify 
and label them. Displays of factory products made in 
the community afford material to observe and discuss 
in connection with a number of school studies. In com- 
munities where there are people of foreign ancestry, 
collections of embroidery, costumes, utensils, and other 
objects can be made to indicate ways of living in other 
countries. 

The social environment is a source of vital problems 
which children need to study. Among them are prob- 
lems of community health, of unemployment, of hous- 
ing, of recreation. In stories of the community’s early 
life, history is made alive, and the children are pre- 
pared to understand better the history and problems 
of their wider community, the nation. 

In all the places to learn outside of school are the 
people who make up the community. Without them, 
many of the values of out-of-school learning would be 
lost. They are willing to explain their work and share 
their experiences with the children. The teacher who 
takes her pupils into the community to study widens 
not only their geographic, industrial, esthetic, and cul- 
tural environment, but their social environment as well. 


Some Questions to Think About 


1. In your community, what are the interesting 
places to learn outside of school? What use do the 
schools make of any of them? 

2. What places not now used by the schools do you 
think could afford educative experiences for the chil- 
dren? 

3. What places in your community would you like 
to know more about? How can you go about learning 
the things you would like to know? Would you consider 
it worth while for parents and pupils in your school to 
make a guidebook describing interesting places to visit 
in your community? 
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Society Redeems Its Pledge 


By JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


OVE and beyond the many vitally important 
developments of this present decade we may 
rate, I think, the measurable growth in our 
social consciousness, in our willingness at last 
to face, and take action on, the overwhelming realities 
of human denials, of economic injustices and social 
waste, which have taken so tragic a toll of countless 
individual human lives and have reached out to retard 
and blight community and national progress. Women 
and men of our today’s democracy vision the same 
goal as did those founders of our democracy who 
sought to establish a society which would give “equal 
opportunity for all and special privilege to none.” 
Our quickened awareness of how far we have yet to 
go before we glimpse that goal is one of the most heart- 
ening indications that eventually it will be reached. 

Naturally, our awareness of, and concern with, con- 
ditions of our generation are keenest when these condi- 
tions are tested in relation to our greatest national asset 
—the children and youth of today—tomorrow’s citizen- 
ship. For whatever the human race as a whole is suf- 
fering or achieving at any period of time stands out 
more vividly when viewed in that perspective. 

Years ago when Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, Julia 
Lathrop, Lillian Wald, and other pioneers in the field 
of social justice were working tirelessly to arouse com- 
munities and the nation to take action on human wel- 
fare measures—health, housing, shorter hours, better 
wages, elimination of sweatshops—nothing was so 
successful in rallying support for them and their work 
as facts on child labor, infant mortality, child neglect, 
and delinquency set forth by the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Child Labor Committee. Of all the 
recent years’ records of economic maladjustment, none, 
I venture to say, has left on our minds so indelible 
an impression as that famous thermometer of the 
Children’s Bureau, two decades ago, showing the red 
line of baby deaths dangerously mounting as fathers’ 
earnings dropped. 


‘Taw TODAY we feel an immediate challenge to action 
when social and economic waste is interpreted through 
such facts as the following: Approximately 5,000,000 
boys and girls 16 to 25 years of age are out of school, 
unemployed, and seeking jobs; 40 percent of the so- 
called “relief load” of recent years has been made up 
of 9,000,000 children under 16 years of age. A million 
babies, half of the 2,000,000 who are born each year, 
are born to families who are on relief or earning less 
than $1,000 per year. Half of the 125,000 babies who 
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died last year were lost needlessly. They could haye 
been saved if they could have received adequate care, 
Inequalities so obviously and wantonly wasting this 
greatest asset of ours—the boys and girls of the country 


—necessarily call first for immediate special action dj. | 
rected toward the disadvantage and hopelessness bear. | 


ing down so heavily upon the young; for provisions 
such as the Social Security Act is putting into effec 


for child welfare, maternal and infant care, aid to de. 
pendent children and children in need of special care; 


and for realistic and concrete aid to youth such as the 
National Youth Administration is extending. 


, CONSTRUCTIVE services which the National Youth 
Administration is giving our boys and girls—-so far as 
its finances permit—are being more and more widely 
recognized. Community understanding of and partici- 
pation in the work is one of the most important and 
encouraging factors in its program. National Youth 
Administration State Advisory Committees have been 
established in 47 states, the District of Columbia, and 
New York City. The combined membership of these 
State Advisory Committees totals 650 men and women 
who are representatives of labor, business, agriculture, 
education, youth, and other organized groups. Local 
committees assist the State Youth Administrations in 
the development and execution of the work in the 
respective states. 

Through two of its major programs—the Student Aid 
and Works Programs—the National Youth Adminis- 
tration has been providing this year employment to 
over 454,000 young people. The Student Aid Program 
is enabling 308,759 students through work to continue 
their education in highschools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. The Works Program for out-of-school youth 
has been enabling 145,670 needy unemployed young 
people to work on useful, paid jobs of considerable 
vocational training value. 

But for every boy or girl who is thus aided to stay 
in school, another who seeks help must be turned down. 
Less than half who apply for help to go on in school 
have been given it. 

For the coming year, it is estimated that about 
600,000 youth will be aided through student aid and 
works programs, but against this number must be 
placed the 4,000,000 or more others who are out of 
school, out of work, vainly seeking jobs—presenting 
the most distressing and wasteful sector of our present- 
day tragedy of human waste. Those of us who have 
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read the countless letters coming to National Youth 
Administration headquarters from these boys and girls 
think often of those words of that great leader in the 
fight for human justice, Jane Addams. Speaking with 
deepest concern of the demoralization which continued 
denial of economic opportunity means to the young, 
she said: 

An impoverished generation can be dealt with. But 
even actual hunger is not as grave a problem as that 
arising out of the spiritual demoralization of those who 
in the eagerness of youth seek work and cannot find it 
anywhere. They will become morally scarred veterans 
of a conflict as devastating as war. Without the zest of 
youth, how is progress possible? And to be unable to 
find work for ‘thine hand to do,’ is to die of zeal. 


So, too, when we turn to the protection of childhood 
through the provisions of the Social Security Act, we 
find cause for deep gratification over services which 
have proved their individual and social value in so far 
as they can function. But we find also, thrown in more 
sharp relief, the untouched needs. For example, funds 
under the maternal and child health provisions of the 
Social Security Act help to provide about 2,600 of the 
6,000 nurses now working in rural areas. But three or 
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four times as many nurses would be needed in the 
country districts and probably twice as many in the 
cities as are now employed, if reasonable adequate 
maternal and child health services, including nursing 
care at time of delivery, were to be made everywhere 
available. 

Considering the size of the job to be done, the grants 
to individual states are relatively small. They do not 
go very far toward providing even one public health 
nurse for each county, to say nothing of approaching 
the standard of one nurse for each 2,000 in the popula- 
tion set up by public health nursing authorities. Cities 
now have one public health nurse for every 5,000 popu- 
lation, while the rural areas have one for every 11,000. 
Throughout the United States there are still about a 
thousand counties without a single public health nurse 
to serve the rural population. 

Clearly, our specialized efforts in behalf of youth 
and childhood have far to go before the need is met 
and the waste of all these values is checked. 

Clearly, too, the elimination of the causes of that 
waste, the substitution of the forces of conservation 
for those of destruction, challenge us to far more than 
special measures or activities in behalf of youth, if 
those rights which we have always accepted as due the 
American child—the right to health, to normal home 
life; the right to education and training for self-support 
and for social responsibilities—are to become the reali- 
ties we intend them to be. 

You will remember, perhaps, the glib phrase heard 
frequently a few years ago, “Well, anyway the depres- 
sion was good for the health.” The fact that the general 
death rate for the nation was slightly less in recent 
years was taken at face value, as an index to improved 
health of everybody. This illusion is now fully dis- 
pelled. The downward trend of mortality rates for the 
prosperous elements of the population masked the con- 
ditions among the unemployed and the lower income 
groups. It was found that while the death rate during 
the period 1929-1932 declined in fam- 
ilies with full-time employed wage 
earners, it increased 20 percent in 
families with no employed members 
or only part-time wage 
earners. 

Shocking as these death 
rates are, revealing the 
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highly disproportionate loss of life in our lower income 
homes, they are far from the whole picture. For every 
case of sickness resulting in death there are from 50 to 
100 cases which do not result fatally. Disabling dis- 
ease, with its long-drawn-out suffering and misery, its 
day-to-day hopelessness, the want and denials which 
families undergo as a consequence, exacts as cruelly 
excessive a toll as death in the homes of the poor. 

The time seems opportune to expand the Federal 
Government’s participation in a broad national health 
program to include: more effective measures for the 
protection of the health of mothers and children; the 
organization throughout the nation of comprehensive 
measures to cope with those large causes of disease 
and death for which science has given us weapons of 
unquestioned powers; the provision of the additional 
hospitals, sanatoriums, health centers, and other phy- 
sical facilities which are necessary and now are lacking 
in many areas; and better medical services for the 
medically indigent and the dependent groups of the 
population. 


A PROGRAM such as this costs money—large sums as 
compared with present expenditures for health but 
small as compared with the cost of continued neglect. 
It will be a wise investment of public funds. It will pay 
dividends in a more fit citizenship, a less dependent 
citizenship. For so long as any group, or any number 
of persons of any group in a society are deprived of the 
chance to earn a decent living, to provide homes and 
education for their children, to protect themselves 
against dependence in old age and in illness, our society 
as a whole faces insecurity—no matter how apparently 
prosperous and favored a certain percent of our people 
may be. There can be no progress except as it is the 
progress of all; no security unless there is general 
security ; no enduring prosperity for any group, even if 
outwardly it seems secure and privileged, except as 
prosperity on a constantly widening and deepening 
base for all is built. 

Out of the learning of this lesson we have written 
into the law of our land the principle that human wel- 
fare, human conservation, is definitely a charge of gov- 
ernment. The terror of dependent old age and invol- 
untary idleness is to be, to some extent at least, lifted 
from our citizenship. The youth of today we have 
declared must not have their most impressionable 
and important years dominated by inadequacies both 
physical and spiritual. Those 9,000,000 children know- 
ing only relief homes, making up 40 percent of the total 
relief load, have not been having the sort of chance we 
pride ourselves all American children are entitled to. 
So we have, as an organized society, pledged ourselves 
to ways and means by which their fathers may have 
guarantees of their right to participate, through free 
organization, in our great industrial development, 
guarantee that decent wages and working conditions 
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may re-establish the American home. We have oy. 
lined and ratified, as a people, measures to overcome 
economic and human wastes and establish through ng. 
tional, state, and local cooperation, policies of conserya, 
tion in their stead. 


‘Lem DAY-TO-DAY applications of these measures often 
call upon us for fresh attitudes of mind. Economic ang 
social conditions of earlier years, which determined 
most of our mental habits, were less complex and more 
individualistic than those under which we struggle to. 
day. But society’s responsibility to youth and childhood 
can only be met if society—and that means you and me 
—is ready and eager to support vigorously economic 
action which will eliminate the denials and inequalj. 
ties from which they suffer. When we come to this 
the heart of our responsibility, we find ourselves often 
falling far short. Our emotions and our intelligence 
will function effectively and tirelessly in behalf of child 
welfare and youth measures and specific programs. But 
to what extent are we willing, we of that great “general 
public,” to force ourselves to understand and participate 
in those more remote but more fundamental fields of 
action which deal with our vast industrial problems— 
the problems which today present us with some twelve 
million unemployed? How willing are we to open our 
minds to the tremendously altered conditions of re- 
cent years, which our American genius in the field of 
invention and mechanization has brought about? The 
mass production industries are the basis of our vast 
industrial life. Their giant growth, their technological 
achievements, outdistance imagination. But the hv- 
man relations side of their ledger has been as blank of 
progress as the technical and mechanical side has been 
filled with swift advancements. In the mighty struggle 
of today to fill that blank side of the ledger, in the 
heart-breaking efforts of millions of American fathers 
to organize and deal collectively with powerful indus- 
tries so that decent wages will give their children the 
American home we claim for every child, where do we 
—society—take our stand? Are we sensitive enough to 
the new needs of today to reorganize our old ways of 
thinking and acting so that we may really accept the 
responsibility which is ours today, to stand up and be 
counted among the forces that seek to lay deep and 
strong foundations for the citizenship of tomorrow? Or 
do we seek to persuade ourselves that our responsibility 
—society’s responsibility—for youth and childhood is 
discharged if we give time and effort only to humani- 
tarian measures which at best can give only a fraction 
of what American fathers and mothers are entitled to 
give their children? 

Our answer is obvious, and in giving it we rededicate 
ourselves to America’s mission. We pledge a new ap- 
plication of our promise made when we became & Da- 
tion, that this would in reality be a land of “equal op- 
portunity for all and special privilege to none.” 
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Guiding Principles 


The Part of the P.T.A. in Political 
and Civic Life 


vened and state legislatures are settling down 
to serious work, the attention of alert and in- 
terested citizens all over the United States is 
given to legislative and political activity in both state 
and national fields. Parent-teacher people too are espe- 
cially aware of that part of the program of the organi- 
zation which pertains to the promotion of the “educa- 
tion and welfare of children and youth” through the 
passing of laws and the establishing and maintaining 
of the best possible government. This responsibility 
was recognized by the Founders of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; thus, inherent in the 
basic structure of the organization is the purpose of 
“securing adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth.” The type of laws in which the 
organization has been interested has changed with 
changing needs and changing social conditions, but the 
need for constant vigilance and activity to hold gains 
already made and to press forward to meet newer issues 
has held through more than four decades a vital place 
on parent-teacher programs. 
It is of interest to glance backward and note what 
problems held the attention of our early leaders. One 
of the first and most successful endeavors was the 


SP vcs in a new year, when Congress has con- 
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promotion of a nationwide movement for the estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts and a probation system 
which would remove children from the contaminating 
influences of prisons. Mothers’ pensions, the establish- 
ment of child hygiene departments, the establishment 
of kindergartens, prohibition, abolition of polygamy, 
child labor—these held in turn an important place in 
the program of the Congress. 

Such activity on the part of national leaders stimu- 
lated state and local leaders to work for state and com- 
munity betterment. Many of these leaders were 
women, without the vote and without political expe- 
rience; but they were undaunted in their efforts to 
right wrongs. Soon they discovered that zeal alone 
was not sufficient to accomplish desired results; they 
learned that they must be thoroughly informed them- 
selves before attempting to inform others, and out of 
their experience effective techniques of procedure were 
evolved. It became evident that when as active intel- 
ligent citizens they were uniting in a common endeavor, 
guidance was needed: 


It is nonpolitical; it believes that every member 
should be an intelligent citizen, exercising the 
right of suffrage wisely and well, but that the 
organization should educate its members to make 
use of this power through the usual channels for 
political activity, rather than itself become a polit- 
ical machine. 


Years proved that this stand in guiding parent- 
teacher political activity was wisely taken; it safe- 
guarded the interests of local and state organizations 
as groups while at the same time it encouraged every 
member to be a good cit’ zen, active in exercising his or 
her civic responsibilities.: However, there was one point 
on which this definition was not always clear. It some- 
times seemed rather contradictory to urge members to 
use their political privileges as citizens, on the one 
hand, and on the other to proclaim that the organiza- 
tion was “nonpolitical,” as though politics were an evil 
to be shunned. Further definition of terms was needed: 


Since the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is composed of mothers, fathers, and 
teachers who belong to various churches, parties, 
and commercial interests, it is perforce an organi- 
zation that is noncommercial, nonpartisan, and 
nonsectarian. In the interests of all children and 
of child welfare in the community the Congress 
and its units and individual members as such 
should avoid any alliances that tend to bring 
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controversy or sharply divided interest into the 
organization. ... As used in the Bylaws of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers the 
word nonpartisan implies that the Congress, its 
units, officers, and members, as such, keep free 
from political partianship and controversy. This 
does not mean that the Congress will not give 
active support to legislative measures for advanc- 
ing child welfare. 


This statement clearly differentiated between per- 
sonalities and principles as they become involved in 
elections and other political situations. Partisanship, 
which is support of an individual or a party and which 
often defeats its own ends, may divide an association; 
but cooperative effort for some principle on which all 
can agree, unites the membership and makes for growth. 
This nonpartisan policy has proved its worth repeat- 
edly. For example, there is a dignity and effectiveness 
in working for improved educational facilities, or for 
specialized care for exceptional children; people of dif- 
fering backgrounds and opinions will all agree to the 
value of these objectives and unite to secure them. 
They will study the statements made on the subject 
by candidates for office, and then as individuals they 
will vote for those who support the desired program. 

The National Congress has always believed in creat- 
ing public opinion on specific issues, so that the per- 
son elected will be one who is interested in meeting 
these issues, regardless of party lines. It calls for 
skilled leadership to hold fast to definite principles, to 
do all possible to propagate them, and still to keep clear 
of entanglements in the tense political situations which 
may arise in any state or in any community. But it is 
only as this technique is successfully used that the 
parent-teacher organization can be effective; other- 
wise, the membership may become harmless nonentities, 
or else get into difficulties because partisanship is mis- 
taken for legitimate political activity. 

The record of the activity of the Congress in behalf 
of legislation during the years of the depression when 
education was the first and most serious victim of 
economy drives, was a valiant one. In state after state 
it was an uprising of the parent-teacher membership 
which awakened the general public to what was tak- 
ing place, and which eventually caused legislatures, 
city councils, and school boards to try to maintain 
educational standards for the good of the future citi- 
zenry. It was parent-teacher members who brought 
to public attention the costs of education and of pre- 
vention of delinquency by adequate public expendi- 
tures as compared to the much heavier costs of correc- 
tive measures and the loss of human values. When 
the immediate emergency was past, there remained 
watchful legislative committees in every state working 
to hold the gains made and to press forward continu- 
ously toward the ideal of equal opportunities for all. 

In most states an active legislative committee is ac- 
tive the year through. Between sessions of the legis- 
lature the committee conducts a campaign of education 
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regarding state educational or child welfare needs, 
These committees become thoroughly informed them. 
selves and frequently join with other interested orgapj. 
zations in making studies. The state membership jg 
kept informed on pending or probable legislative issue, 
before these issues are under consideration by the legis. 
lative bodies. 

A national legislative program must always be lim. 
ited in scope since the division of authority betwee 
state and Federal governments is such that most wel. 
fare measures belong to the states for decisions. The 
great services of the National Congress in matters of 
legislation have been these: to provide accurate eur. 
rent information on all National legislative proposals: 
to carry out the will of the membership in matters oj 
Federal legislation; to train state workers in legislative 
methods; and to supply much informative material to 
all state branches. Whether it is an interest in juvenile 
courts, a subject of great concern to the organization 
years ago; the newer issues regarding highway safety; 
an extension of health activities; the care of under. 
privileged children; better school opportunities for 
those who need them—always the real function of the 
National Congress has been to lead in the effort to 
make the public conscious of needs and problems. State 


branches have then supplemented every National en- | 
deavor by their work for state laws designed to remedy _ 


the situation as it exists in their own states. 


Wane THE NATIONAL Concress and its state branches 
do outstanding work in legislation and in creating pub- 
lie opinion along specific lines, the most important 
function of the organization is the service rendered by 





the local association, or associations, in both rural and | 
urban areas where they recognize local needs and work 


to remedy them. Is the county without health serv- 
ice? Are new school buildings needed to accommo- 
date a growing population and to provide modern edu- 
cational facilities? Does the community lack library 


facilities? Is there need of a local program of recrea- | 


tion? Is the school budget being cut unduly in propor- 
tion to the budget of other public services? Are there 
community conditions contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency? When these or similar problems face a com- 
munity, it is usually the P. T. A. working alone or with 
other interested organizations, which arranges public 
meetings at which facts are discussed, and then carries 
on intensive campaigns of education with the general 


public so that there will be a community conscious- | 
ness of the problems which will lead to their solution. | 


The statement that the parent-teacher association 
“provides a means of coordinating the interests, ener- 
gies, and leadership of a community in an inclusive 


program for child and civie welfare” describes the | 
work of countless associations, large and small, all | 


over the United States. 
—Munnetta A. HaAstines 
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Do ApotesceNTS NeEp Parents? By Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 1938. 380 pages. $2.50. 


Tae provocative title of Mrs. Taylor’s book, “Do 
Adolescents Need Parents?” should tempt many a 
parent to whom the same question has occurred, and 
many another who is surprised into reading the book 
because the title threatens his bland assumption that 
his ways of handling his children are good enough for 
anyone. Again, this readable volume should appeal to 
that considerable number of parents who are frightened 
away from anything with the formidable title of “Psy- 
chology of Adolescence” because they suppose that the 
array of facts and information contained therein will 
have little relation to the concrete problems they are 
facing. 

Readers will find this book sympathetic, stimulating, 
and encouraging. It is hard to write a book for parents 
that points out the many possible mistakes they may 
make, without causing undue feelings of guilt. A com- 
forting paragraph in this one points out how “emphasis 
on living the good life is not meant to alarm parents 
into the feeling that they must achieve some perfect 
adjustment beyond their reach. After all it is not the 
absence of struggle but the courageous meeting of 
problems that makes for happiness and growth. ... 
We must keep growing not only in our capacity to live 
interesting and happy lives but in our understanding 
of the changing forces about us and of our place in the 
scheme of things.” 

The preface suggests that this book is meant to be 
read by adolescents themselves, since the statement is 
made that the Commission publishing it “has been 
charged with the responsibility of helping young people 
and their parents with the urgent problems of human 
living that exist today.” It is to be hoped that many 
young people will be intrigued into dipping into the 
book, for the discussions that will then almost inevi- 
tably ensue between them and their parents should 
have the very wholesome effect of bringing out into 
the open things that may never have been talked over 


before between these particular children and their 
parents. 
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The first part of the book deals with the role of the 
parent in the life of his children; among the chapters 
in this section, that on “Understanding” is especially 
valuable. The second half of the book takes up the 
various problems that face the adolescent, including 
the making of friends, the finding of standards to live 
by, a living religion, and work that satisfies. The last 
two chapters discuss the matter of choosing a mate, 
setting up a home, and having children. Thus is com- 
pleted “the revolution from being completely filial to 
completely parental.” 

From first to last, you feel the common sense, as well 
as the wide experience, of the woman who has written 
it. From the parents with whom she has worked, from 
the children she has guided, from dealing with the 
upbringing of children of her own, as well as from 
wide reading and study, she has garnered the wisdom 
that has gone into the book. 


"Lover SOME readers may regret that Mrs. Taylor 
has not included more information about the adoles- 
cent’s physical and mental growth, the abundant and 
carefully chosen references should lead such readers 
to a more detailed study of their boys’ and girls’ nature 
and needs. There is no getting away from the fact that 
real understanding of adolescents depends upon accu- 
rate knowledge of what is going on in their bodies 
during this process called adolescence. 

A most happy inclusion is that of many remarks and 
comments quoted directly from young people. Illus- 
trative selections from fiction, from personal inter- 
views, and from a number of late studies in which 
adolescents speak for themselves greatly enrich the 
book, and give a feeling of taking part in a discussion 
from which the views of youth are not omitted. 

Do adolescents need parents? JI shan’t tell! Read 
the book and find out for yourself. 


—Marion L. FArcre 
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My America. By Louis Adamic. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 1938. 669 pages. $3.75. 


To many this book will seem like strong medicine. 
It will be heartily disliked by super-patriots, business 
optimists, and others who are inclined to apply the 
term “Communist” to all disagreeable persons. It will 
not do, however, to dismiss My America with invective. 
Assuming that the author has generalized freely from 
isolated cases, the fact remains that dismal conditions 
are a part of our America. There is need for more 
tolerance of individual peculiarities and more willing- 
ness to cooperate in achieving the goals of American 
democracy. Fascism and Communism breed on in- 
ternal dissension. Adamic’s book is a lesson in under- 
standing for every citizen—native or naturalized. 

My America consists largely of the author’s accounts 
of his personal contacts and experiences between the 
years 1928 and 1938. The first section, “America in 
Action,’”is essentially the story of the labor troubles in 
California centering around the pre-war dynamiting 
of the Los Angeles Times building. The account is 
remarkably straightforward and interesting. 

In the second part of the book, under the heading 
“New York,” Adamic tells of experiences in getting 
started as an author. Upton Sinclair, H. L. Mencken, 
Ben Stolberg, and Sinclair Lewis contributed greatly 
to his “sense of America.” While sympathetic, the 
pen pictures of these and other writers suggest a 
healthy skepticism of the products of intellectual lib- 
erals. Following his New York experiences he took 
his American-born wife on a visit to Yugoslavia. The 
story of this visit has been reported in his earlier work, 
The Native’s Return. 

The third part of My America (“After ‘The Native’s 
Return’ ”) tells of a number of events in Yugoslavia. 
He was instrumental in bringing back to America a 
Yugoslavian painter, Maxo. The “ghost story” of 
Maxo’s experience while painting murals in a Pitts- 
burgh church is worth the price of the book. 

Under the title “Ellis Island and Plymouth Rock” 
Adamic presents the case of the recent immigrant. The 
gist of his plea is that citizens of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion despise and mistreat the new immigrant and his 
children. He contends that little attempt is made to 
understand the new citizen and to utilize his Old 
World heritage in the enrichment of American life. 
The story is particularly true of the large American 
centers. But one remedy proposed is obviously inade- 
quate. Adamic seems to think some kind of a national 
XYZ bureau must be created to convince native Amer- 
icans that the new citizen should be accepted wholly 
into American life. The suggestion seems to be out of 
harmony with Adamic’s own philosophy. Acceptance 
of the recent immigrant cannot begin in Washington; 
it must begin in Podunk, deep down among “the grass 
roots.” When the new citizen participates in commu- 
nity activities of distinctly American pattern the exist- 
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ing racial distinctions will break down. The Public | 
school system of Hamtramck, Michigan, is cited x | 
one place where an attempt has been made to build | 
upon the racial heritage of immigrants. What Adamic | 
apparently overlooks is the value of the same Process 
going on all over the country through the public schoo), 
and in related movements such as the parent-teacher 
association. He describes the formation of nationality 
groups as a defense mechanism against mistreatment 
but his own life represents quite a different pattern, 
He plunged zestfully into the current of Americay 
life—there is no substitute for this either by new o, 
by native Americans. 

In “The Depression” Adamic presents the human | 
shambles of the recent economic catastrophe. If any- 
one needs to be convinced of the continuous insecurity 
and the helplessness of individuals in the clutch of 
powerful social forces, he should find the evidence here, | 
Many people today have some appreciation of the nee _ 
for legislative and administrative measures designed _ 
to give everyone an opportunity to work and the right 
to a fair share of the profits of his labors. Unforty. 
nately this human feeling is difficult to maintain jp 
periods of economic prosperity. As Adamic says, 
“America, in short, will remain at once the creation 
and the victim of her people . . . somnambulists hard 
to awaken because their ‘Dream,’ occasionally invaded 
by nightmares, is a powerful and lovely thing. America 
is a process—long—endless.” 

The final section, “The Long Road,” will appeal to 
many readers because of its hopeful tone. Here 
Adamic presents “the way out” as he sees it. Among 
the hopeful elements are (1) the essential democracy | 
of the American people, (2) the progressive trends in 
politics, (3) the freedom of the press and the social 
conscience of a few editors, and (4) the modern experi- 
mental efforts in education. 

Since Adamic has probed deeply and thereby re- 
vealed many of the ugly aspects of America it is well 
to keep in mind his purpose: “I want America to have 
a chance to think and debate about the methods of 
progress most suited to her, and gradually—not via 
any short-cuts—to deal with her internal discords and | 
incongruities, which are dislocating her life, throwing 
it out of focus. I want America to remain America. 
I want America eventually to become a work of art.” 

A majority of us want America to be a work of art. 
We all prefer the long road of education and democrati¢ 
experimentation (the historically American way) 1 
the direct action and violence of the European pattern. 
Whether the American way will continue to have 4 
chance depends upon the alertness of the rank and 
file of our citizens. It is to be hoped that Adamic’s 
candor, not always pleasant, will convey the lessons 
we need to learn. Respectful attention to his book will | 
do much to refute the allegation that we are a nation 
of twelve-year-olds. 


—Frank W. HvussarD 
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Our Contributors 


A NATIONALLY recognized leader in child study and 
child welfare, Dr. Gtorce D. Stropparp is director of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and dean 
of the Graduate College, University of Iowa. Dr. 
Stoddard’s contributions to the growing experimental 
literature dealing with the young child represent a 
pioneer and monumental piece of work. His numer- 
ous publications include the book Child Psychology. 
Dr. Stoddard is a member of various professional and 
scientific societies, including the Society for Research 
in Child Development and the National Assoétation 
for Nursery Education. 


Luruer T. Purpom is professor of education and 
director of the Bureau of Appointments and Occupa- 
tional Information at the University of Michigan. 
During his career he has dealt with young people as 
headmaster, dean, personnel director, and consulting 
psychologist. Dr. Purdom is the author of various 
diagnostic information blanks used in highschools and 
colleges. 

” * & 


Outstandingly recognized in the field of education 
for young people, Grace LANGpon at the present time 
is serving as specialist for the nationwide programs 
of nursery schools, parent education, and homemaking 
which are being carried on under the sponsorship of 
the Works Progress Administration. Dr. Langdon 
is well known throughout the country for her lectures 
and speeches to parents, and has also written widely 
on the subject of child guidance, her chief work being 
the book Home Guidance for Young Children. 


Born in Louisville, Kentucky, and educated in the 
Louisville public schools and the University of Louis- 
ville, Forest Frank was trained in journalism and 
became financial editor of a paper in Cincinnati. Not 
long after he became political commentator for the 
same publication. Mr. Frank states his political phi- 
losophy as follows: (a) bad government exists with 
the consent of the governed; (b) a politician is only 
as effective as the company he keeps. 


e e om 
Eprrn SunpERLIN, instructor in child development, 


writes with a clear grasp of adolescent problems. Her 
experience with young people includes five years of 
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teaching in junior and senior highschools as well ag 
her work on the college level. Miss Sunderlin has 
written many articles on various phases of child 


guidance. 
ee e 


Dr. Jay B. Nasu has been successively teacher, pro- 
fessor, director of physical education, and superin- 
tendent of playgrounds in Oakland, California, for g 
period of fifteen years. Since 1926 he has been pro. 
fessor of education at New York University and since 
1927 lecturer at the National Recreation School in New 
York. He is the author of many books on physical 
education. 





The active and distinguished career of Josrpuine 
Rocue began as probation officer of Denver Juvenile | 
and Family Court. Since then she has been director of 
the editorial division of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, and member of various boards and federal | 
committees. In 1934 she became assistant secretary 
of the United States Treasury. Miss Roche is also in 
charge of the United States Public Health Service, 
and chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee for 
Coordination of Health Activities. 


Dr. Marton L. Farere, of the Institute of Child | 
Welfare of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. Franx 
W. Husparp, associate director of research of the Na- 
tional Education Association, author our book reviews 
this month. Mrs. Witu1AM A. Hastinos, a vicepresi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
presents the sixth article of our series on the Guiding 
Principles for parent-teacher associations. 
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The poems which appear in this issue are reprinted from Ger- 
trude Hartman’s book, Finding Wisdom, by permission of The | 
John Day Company, Inc. 
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“Places to Learn outside of School” was prepared by | 
Dr. Errie BATHURST, specialist in curricular problems, | 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 
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